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PART 1 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE: 


Objfervations on the Exifting Obftacles to Agricultural Improve- 
ment, with Hints as to the Means of their Removal. 


GENTLEMEN, 


F the following obfervations on thé obftacles to agricultural 
improvement, as collected from the different furveys, appear 
worthy of notice, you are at liberty to infert them in your 
Magazine: 

When the furvey of the Ifland was firft projected, the dif- 
ferent furveyors were inftruéted to inquire minutely into the 
exifting obftacles to improvement, and to fuggeft fuch means 
for their removal as might occur either to themfelves, or fuch 
as they might derive from the information of others. Thefe 
inftructions appear to have been pretty punctually com- 
plied with ; and much ufeful information has been acquired 
upon the fubje€t. To detail the whole of that information, 
would fwell this communication much beyond the limits m- 
tended ; would be fatiguing to the readers of the Fatmer’s 
Magazine; and, after all, be attended with comparatively: 
little advantage to the public. Inftead of that, I prefer ftat- 


ig them generally, pointing out the lofs and inconvenience 
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arifing from them, and offering fome hints as to the beft mode 
of leflening, or entirely removing them. 

‘The obitacles, as ftated in the different furveys, may, with 
propriety, be divided into four diftin€t and feparate clafies, 
‘The firft clafs, comprehends thofe obftaeles arifing from. natu- 
ral caufes; fuch as, foil, climate, &c. The fecond, includes 
all thofe impediments arifing from the laws and _cuftoms of 
the country 3 fuch as, commons, tithes, poor rates, roads, &c. 
The third clafs, confifts of thofe obftacies arifing from an im- 
proper fyitem of connexion between the landlord and tenant; 
fuch as, want of leafes, improper covenants, fmall farms, perfo- 
nal fervices, thirlage, &c. ‘The fourth clafs, includes thofe 
obftacles that arife on the part of the farmer. Having given 
this general ftatement, I will now take fome notice of each 
clafs feparately. 


Crass I. 
Obftacles arifing from natural caufes. And, 1. Of a bad fail. 


What, in Britain, are termed bad foils, are included under 
the denomination of till, fand, moor, mo/s, and marfh; the 
defeéts of which, if very confiderable, prefent, at firft view, 
almoft infurmountable obftacles to iraprovement; and certain- 
ly, in many fituations they are unconquerable: In a number 
of inftances, however, they have been mitigated, and in not 
a few entirely corre€ted ; the induftry of man having fucceed- 
ed in improving many traéts formerly unproductive, and feem- 
ingly unumproveable ; and, by thus fetting an example of what 
rnay be done, held out a ftimulus to future exertion. Cer- 
tain it is, ‘that the cultivation of the country has, within the 
laft century, gradually extended itfelf from the low, fheltered 
parts, which, in ancient times, were the only fcenes of culti- 
vation, to the uplands and mountains, which were then 
thought incapable of producing either grain, or any thing 
neceflary to the fuftenance of man. But, great as is ihe: pro- 
grefs that has been already made in that way, a great deal 
dtill remains tobe done ; and there are at this day many ex- 
tenfive traéts, which, if due pains wete beftowed upon ho 
would not only amply repay the labour and expence of the 
improver, but be productive of the moft important benefits to 
the community. 

' Experience has now eftablifhed this important truth, viz. 
that there are few foils fo ungrateful, as not to repay the la- 
bour and expence that have been beftowed upon them, = 

vid 
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vided thefe have been applied with judgement, and duly per- 
fevered in. Many tracts of the pooreit fand have been ren- 
dered fertile, by judicious dreflings of clay, lam, marl, and o- 
ther fubftances of that kind. Some of the thinneft and poor- 
eft foils have been improved and rendered productive in the 
fame manner. The fourelft foils have had their acidity cor- 
rected by judicious drefiings of lime, chalk, marl, coal afbes : 
The /wemp and the fen have had their noxious qualities cor« 
rected, and been brought in by draining alone. So great in- 
deed has been the benefit arifing from this latt practice, that, 
in many places, the yearly rent ‘of eftates. is now confiderab! 
more than the fee-fimple of the property before fuch drainage * 
was made ; and what adds to the vajue of fuch improvements, 
they have been accomplithed, in many inftances, at a very trif- 
ling expence. 

‘The fame fuccefs has attended many of the attempts that 
have been made to reclaim moor, heath ground, and mos. ‘To 
the reclaiming lands of this defcription, me has contributed 
in an eminent degree; and a ftill more extenfive ufe of that 
valuable article bids fair to be attended with great public be= 
nefit. A part of the mofs lands have been improved by the 
ufe of lime «lone; another part has been rendered produc- 
tive by the entire removal of the mofs; and, in a number of 
inftances, the mofs itfelf has been converted into a fource of 
improvement, both for the foil it occupied, and the circum- 
jacent lands, by burning it, and employing the afhes as a ma- 
nure ; an article which experience has now proved to be of 
very confiderable value, a matter fo well underftood, that, in 
' many parts of England, they are carried upwards of a dozen 
of miles, and, after all, ufed with profit, Indeed, it is no 
uncommon thing to give 300l. for the liberty of burning an 
acre of peat, and felling the afhes, and reftoring the land to 
the owner in a tate ready for the plough. Nor is this the 
only way in which mofs is been profitably employed. When 
laid in the bottom of a dunghill, and well faturated with the 
juices of the dung, it has been found valuable, both as a ma- 
mire, and for thickeniag and increafing the ftaple of their 
lands ; and, when mixed 3 into a compolt with lime and other 
abforbent pr inciples, it is equally ufcful. With fuch induce- 

ments, and fo many well authenticated faéts, it is not to be 
doubted that the eyes of the public wili foon be completely 
fixed upon the fubje&t ; and that many farmers, ‘in place of 
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viewing the patches of mofs upon their lands as a nuifance, 
will confider them a treafure, that’ admits of being converted 
to very valuable purpofes. 

‘Thus we fee, that there is hardly any defect of foil, how- 
ever great, but what may either be leflened,-or entirely re- 
moved, by judgment and perfeverance. Even barren tills, 
abounding with principles the moft inimical to vegetation, 
have been correéted and rendered fertile. Indeed, it would 
appear, that every farmer who pofleffes the rudiments of em 
jenfe, and moderate knowledge of firft principles, will (if he 
is at pains to look for it) always find fome fubftance within 
his reach, which, if properly applied, will go a hg way to 
correct the faults of the foil, and render it productive. 

The perfon, for inftance, who is the poffeffor of a ftiff, 
four, tenacious clay, if he is a man of fenfe, and near 
lime, will give his lands a thorough drefling with it; but, 
if no lime can be had, which, in the remote parts of the 
country, is too often the cafe, inftead of confidering the im- 
provement of his lands as a hopelefs undertaking, he will 
fearch every where in his neighbourhood for fubftances pof- 
feffing fnnilar qualities. Chalk, marl, fhells, limeftone gravel, 
and all articles of that kind, will be fought after and made 
ufe of ; and, if he fails to meet with fuch, he will be at pains 
to colleé& the afhes of fern, peat, and turf, and will even 
burn the clay itfelf. ‘Thefe fubftances, though greatly infe- 
rior to lime, yet, in fituations where it is either entirely want- 
ing, or extravagantly dear, will be found no mean fubftitute 
for it. In fhort, there are few fituations, almoft none, where 
the means of improvement -are totally denied, provided the 
induftry of the hufbandman is duly exerted in fearching for, 
and his knowledge employed in rendering them ufeful. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the inftances of im- 
provement of this kind that have been communicated to the 
Board of Agriculture: the different furveys contain innumer- 
able and weil authenticated inftances of very worthlefs foils 
being reclaimed and rendered capable of producing valuable 
crops of grain and other herbage. Nearly the whole of the 
upland diftri€ts, together with the declivities, and even fum- 
mits of fome of the higheft hills, which were formerly cover- 
ed only with heath, are now employed in raifing gtain or arti- 
ficial graffes. 

‘Thofe who are interefted in the improvement of the coun- 
try, will dwell upon this picture with peculiar pleafure ; and, 
however much they may regret the obftacle it has hitherto 
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formed to improvement, they will rejoice to think, that it is 
not altogether without a remedy. 


Obfacles arifing from Climate. 


The obftacles to improvement arifing from climate, are ei- 
ther a high northern latitude, a great elevation above the level 
of the fea, or extenfive tracts of level ground covered with 
water. ‘To the firft of thefe, namely, a high northern lati- 
tude, no effectual remedy has yet been applied, neither do I 
believe can be ; for though the induftry of man will go a great 
way to obviate the evils arifing from natural caufes; yet there 
are certain circumftances connected with a high latitude and a 
northern expofure, that bid defiance to every human effort. 
I mutt obferve, however, that artificial fhelter has in fome 
inftances very much obviated the imconveniences of a high la- 
titude, and vifibly mitigated the rigour of the climate. 

In every fituation where the land is much elevated, the air 
is not only keener, and more unfavourable to vegetation, but 
the productions of the earth are obnoxious to many blafts and 
ftorms, from which they are, in a great meafure, exempt in 
the lower and more fortunate regions. ‘Thefe circumftances 
have rendered the raifing of grain, and other articles of hu- 
man fubfiftence, very uncertain and precarious in all hilly 
countries. In that way, the cultivation of thefe regions has 
been, in a great meafure, abandoned ; and the principal be- 
nefit derived from them at prefent, confifts in the pafture they 
afford ; and as this pafture is made up chiefly of indigenous 
plants, fuch as heath, juniper, and fome of the coarfeit, and 
leaft palatable grafles, the advantage refulting to the commu- 
nity ous the occupation of {uch foils, will appear fmall in- 
deed. This is the more to be regreted, as, in many of thefe 
hilly and upland fituations, the foil is of a good quality; and 
fhelter alone, in aid of tillage, is required, to render it pro- 
ductive. In noticing the obftacles to improvement, arifing 
from a bad foil, I have obferved, that though there are few 
foils fo very bad, as to be incapable of repaying.the labour 
and expence beftowed upon them, there certainly is a degree 
of fterility in fome, that is unconquerable. The fame obfer- 
vation holds good in regard to climate ; for though, in many 
fituations, the fault may be leflened, or in a great meafure 
done away, by fhelter, by draining, and by the introdudtion 
of hardy ufeful plants, fuited to fuch fituations, yet, it muft 
be acknowledged, that there is a degree of rigour, occafioned 
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by a high latitude and elevation above the level of the ocean, 
which no human effort can either leflen or remove. 

In fome Alpine countries, however, where the foil is deep, 
and of a good quality, and the furface moderately even, there 
13 no great impediment to cultivation; and the proprietor or 
farmer, provided his plans are well laid, may commence his 
operations with every probability of fuccefs*. In fuch fitua- 
tions, planting and draining are effential requifites, and, if 
properly executed, fcarce any other difficulty will~remain, 
The former (if the trees planted-are properly chofen), will 
afford the requifite fhelter, and protec the tender productions 
of the earth from the inclement blafts, fo common in high 
climates ; and the latter, by carrying off the water furnifhed 
by the outburfts or fpouts fo common in all hanging grounds, 
will lay the foil dry, and render it fit for the cultivation of 
grain, or other articles of value. 

An idea certainly prevails, that trees will not grow in very 
expofed fituations, and that any attempt to fhelter fuch tracts, 
will ultimately be unfuccefsful. The operation of this opi- 
nion is much to be regreted, as, in numerous inftances, it 
has been fo powerful, as to deter proprietors, poflefling eftates 
in high countries, from making the attempt. It is only 
by obferving what takes place in fimilar fituations, that a 

roper argument can be brought to conyince the people of 
Britain of the fallacy of this opinion. ‘Trees, it is well known, 
grow, and arrive at a great fize, in regions infinitely colder 
than the moft elevated {pots in Great Britain, ‘The mountains 
of Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden, are famous for the 
numbers and bulk of the trees they produce : and it is very 
Corte that many parts of our own country, now naked and 
expof ed, were once covered with {lately trees, as their roots and 
trunks are every where to be met with upon even the higheft 
hills. 

Minds of a gloomy caft, afcribe the decay of thefe trees to 
the increafed rigour of the climate ; but thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the hiftory of their country, and the unfettled 
ftate of its government in former times, will readily fee, that 
the greateft part of the wood in the kingdom has been de- 
ftroyed by fire, or other caufes of that kind, during the fre- 
guent civil wars with which the country was ravaged during 
that period. This remark is made merely with a view to de- 
{troy the ill-founded opinion, of the climate having become 

more 


? It is nece ffary to obferve, that in order to infure fuccefs to plantations in 


high fituations, the trees fhould be planted very thick, perhaps fix times the 
pumber that is intended to remain, 
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more rigorous; a thing contradicted by the experience of 
every country in Europe, in all of which, the climate has been 
confiderably improved within the laft century. 

The above might afford fuflicient encouragement for plant- 
ing in elevated or expofed fituations, even if no other evidence 
could be brought of the probability of its fuccefs. ‘The re- 
fult of trials recently made, places the matter beyond a doubt; 
and there is much pleafure in recording the accounts of the 
extenfive and thriving plantations of the Earl of Galloway, 
the Dukes of Athole, Argyll, and many others, With fuch 
undeniable proofs of the fuccefs attending attempts made in 
very unfavourable fituations, there is reafon to hope, that the 
matter will be taken up in a manner fuited to its importance, 
and that the Legiflature of Great Britain will beftow upon it 
a due degree e countenance and fupport. Should the wif- 
dom of Government be directed to this point, the confequence 
will be, that of whole diftri¢ts, at prefent naked and expofed 
to every blaft, being fheltered and protected, and rendered ca- 
pable of producing both grain and a of a good quality, 
the country ornamented, and wood of every defcription ren- 


dered plenty, for fhip-building, fuel, hufbandry utenfils, and 
other ufeful purpofes. 


Crass II, 


Obftacles to Improvement, arifing from the Laws and Eftablifhe 
ed Ufages of the Country. 


1. Commons, 


There is, perhaps, no greater obftacle to improvement, 
than what prefents itfelf in “thefe immenfe traéts of valuable 
land, which now are, and for time immemorial ‘have been, in 
the ftate of commons and common fields; the difadvantages 
attending which are fo obvious, as {carcely to require pointing 
out. 

In the common-field hufbandry, in many inftances, fields 
of at leaft a thoufand acres, are put under the fame rotation, 
notwithftanding the difference of {foil and other circumftances. 
By fuch management, the crop, upon a very great part of 
fuch fields, is every year loft; as it is next to ampoflible to 
find a feafon that wili be equally favourable for the whole of 
fuch a field, efpecially when placed under the fame rotation, 
Such a fyttem is alike injurious to the proprietor, the farmer, 
and the public at large. It is only where lands are put into 
feveralty, and pofle fled without any reftrictive covenants, that 
their higheft value can be obtained; under any other fyitem, 
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the landlord will neyer be able to procure the higheft rent, 
nor the farmer have it in his power to pyrfue the beft fyftem 
of cultivation. Indeed, nothing lefs than the pleafant and 
alluring idea of exclufive property, can ftimulate either pro- 
prietors or farmers to do their utmoft in the way of improve- 
ment, or to beftaw the neceffary labour and expence upon in- 
clofing, and other valuable ameliorations. 

In a Treatife upon Inclofing, publifhed by the Board of 
Agriculture, the advantages arifing therefrom are dwelt upon, 
and ftrongly pointed out. They are certainly very great; fo 
much fo, indeed, that many of our moft valuable improve- 
ments cannot be carried into effect, except in fituations where 
a yore of inclofing prevails. It is obvious, however, that 
fuch a fyftem can never have place, to any extent, in any 
country where a majority of the lands are held in common 3 
confequently, none of the improvements connected with mo- 
dern hufbandry, can be introduced in fuch places. 

Such, however, is the fyftem over the moft of England, 
in many parts of which, very little property is held in an 
other way: A cireumftance pointedly noticed by all the agri- 
cultural furyeyors, who paint, in glowing colours, the wretch- 
ed ftate of thofe parts where it prevails, and the low ebb of 
cultivation there met with ; and all concur in reprobating this 
way of holding property, as being alike unfriendly to agricul- 
ture, to population, and to the public intereft. 

The uniform rotation, unlefs in a very few inftances, upon 
the common-fields of England, is two crops and a fallow—a 
fyftem as inyariable as the laws of the Medes and Perfians ; 
fo much fo, indeed, that no perfon, concerned either in the 
property or occupancy of thefe fields, pretends to appeal from 
it. But, while they thus quietly acquiefce, from a thorough: 
conviction that no complaint, under the exifiing laws, would 
be availing; yet all are loud in their difapprobation of the 
fyftem, and all look forward with an anxious, and, I truft, 
a well founded expectation, that the Legiflature will take 
fpeedy and effectual tteps to remedy the baneful effects of fo 
abfurd a law. This, as I have already obferved, can be 
accomplifhed only by putting the lands into feveralty, and 
allowing every proprietor or occupier to inclofe and cultivate 
his fhare, in the way beft Sdapted to his foil and other cir- 
cumftances. 
~ ‘Thus much of common fields, that are under the plough : 
That of common paftures is equally bad, if noteworle. From 
the accounts prefenred to the Board of Agriculture by th« 
different furveyors, it appears, that, except in a very few 
3 se inflances, 
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inftances, the perfons who poffefs the right of commonty are 
under no reftri€tion or limitation as to the defcription or 
number of beafts they turn out upon the pafture yearly.— 
Owing to this, the very {mallet proprietors or occupiers have 
often more fheep and cattle upon the commons, than thofe 
whofe poffeffions are of ten times the extent: in that way, a 
great majority of all the commons in England are fo over- 
ftocked, that there is barely a fufficiency of food to keep the 
fheep and cattle, with which they are depaftured, alive, even 
in the beft of years; but, in bad feafons, when the weather 
is uncommonly wet or cold, and the grafs late and fcanty, 
many of them die for want of food. Owing to this, the 
value of commonty in fome parts is fo fmall, that many 
proprietors, the extent of whofe poffeflions is fo great as to 
entitle them to an almoft unlimited right of pafturage, de- 
cline the privilege, from a conviction that little advantage is 
derived from it in the beft years; and that, in bad feafons, 
much is loft, by having the cattle either half maintained, or 
entirely ftarved. It is painful to obferve the very wretched 
appearance of the animals, who have no other dependence 
but upon the pafture of thefe commons, and who, in moft 
inftances, bear a greater refemblance to living fkeletons, than 
any thing elfe. , 

‘The above are not the only evils that attend common paf- 
tures: what remains to be told is equallybad. The ftock turned 
out yearly into thefe commons, confifts of a motley mixture 
of all the different breeds of theep and cattle at prefent known 
in the ifland; many of which are difeafed, deformed, /mall, 
and in every refpeét unworthy of being bred from; notwith- 
ftanding which, they are fuffered to crofs and intermix at 
pleafure. ‘The effects of fuch a fyftem are fo obvious, as to 
require very little comment; indeed, it is fcarcely poflible for 
words more ftrongly to exprefs it, than by fimply contrafting 
the beautiful improved ftock of Bakewell, Cully, or any atten- 
tive breeder, {aud the country can now boaft of many fuch ), with 
thefe worthleis, degenerate trafh. In the latter, are united all 
the requifites of beauty, /ymmetry, and ufefulnefs ; in the other, 
none of thefe properties are to be met with. 

It requires lender obfesvation, to convince any one, that, 
either upon common paflures, or in their immediate vicinity, 
no fuccefsful attempt can be made to improve the live ttock. 
Upon the commons, indeed, it is impoffible; and on the 
adjoining Jands, the moft attentive breeder is in danger of 
having his ftock corrupted by a worthie/s, degenerate bull, ot 
ram, breaking into his inclofures. 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, it appears, that there fcarcely exifts a 
ftronger or more unconquerable obftacle to improvement, 
than what is met with in the common-field, and common- 
patture fyftem. In the former, much lofs is annually fuftain- 
ed; and, in the latter, not only every attempt to improve 
the breed of our domeftic animals will be unfuccefsful, but 
a very great rifk incurred of fpoiling it; and while the pre- 
fent laws refpe€ting commons continue in force, thefe evils, 
in place of being remedied, will continue to increafe. 

By the exifting laws of England, the confent of two thirds 
of all the perfons having a right of commonty is neceflary, 
either to its inclofure or divifion ; and when it is confidered, 
that a great majority of the parties concerned are {mall pro- 
prictors, who have infinitely more intereft in the commons 
remaining in their prefent ftate, than in their being either 
inclofed or divided; indeed, in the laft cafe, if their allot- 
ment were proportioned to the extent of their property, it 
would be fmall indeed, perhaps fcarcely worth taking up; 
whereas, by the prefent law, upon moft of the commons in 
England, even the {malleft proprietors are at liberty to turn 
out as many fheep or cattle as they pleafe. 

Under fuch a fyftem, the difficulty of obtaining the con- 
fent of a number of perfons fufficient for the divifion of a 
common, will always be a matter of much difficulty. In- 
tereft, in many cafes, and caprice, in others, will furnith 
obftacles fufficiently ftrong to prevent or retard it. After-all, 
the fanétion of Parliament is neceflary, which is at once 
tardy and expenfive. The only remedy that appears adequate 
to the removal of evils fo ferious and extenfive, is either a 
general divifion and inclofure bill for the whole of Britain; 
or placing the commons of England upon the fame footing 
as they are at prefent in Scotland, where any one perfon 
having a right of commonty can bring an action before the 
Sheriff of the county in which it is fituated, and compel a 
divifon. But as the final removal of this evil remains with 
the Legiflature of the country, I forbear faying more upon 
the fubjeét, from a conviction, that the neceflity of an im- 
mediate alteration of the laws refpe@ting this defcription of 
property, will appear obvious to every perfon capable of re- 
fle€tion or obfervation. 

Should thefe imperfe& hints meet your approbation, and 
that of your readers, my obfervations on the remaining ob- 
ftacles to improvement will be forwarded for your next 
Number. 

A. Z. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Experiments and, Obfervations on the Culture of Potatoes, by 
Sin ArcuipaLD Grant, Bart. of Monymufk. 


GENTLEMEN, 


From feveral Jetters that have appeared in your former 
Numbers, I have been induced to believe, that your corre- 
fpondents in general have miftaken the proper form of a fcoop 
for extracting the eyes from potatoes: and, as my mode of 
culture is different from any I have yet feen mentioned, I 
have herewith fent you the particulars of it. 

In Spring 1800, from a fcarcity of feed, I followed a me- 
thod fometimes ufed by gardeners, for forcing early potatoes, 
peas and beans, wz. that of planting them out upon a fmall 
dunghill, in order to make them come fooner forward, and 
afterwards tranfplanting them into the ground. ‘This I did, 
after they had, upon the dunghill, rifen to be good plants, 
and the leaves about an inch long. ‘The dunghill was about 
three feet broad and eighteen inches high, with from two to 
three inches of earth upon the top of it, and as long as held 
about a peck and three quarters of a peckAberdeenthire mea-' 
fure (or 32 lb. Dutch to the peck), ot {mall potatoes, cut into 
fets, ftuck as clofe to each other as poffible in the rows, and 
each row about two inches afunder. On the 17th of April, 
they were put upon the dunghill; on the 2d of May, they 
were in leaf; and, on the 14th and 15th of May, were plant- 
ed out into the field, each plant three feet afunder each way, 
On the 12th of June, they were earthed up with the plough, 
and were afterwards drefied in the ordinary method. On the 
ift Monday of October, being taken up, they produced from 
14 to 16 bolls, Aberdeen meafure. In June, I obferved, thar 
potatoes which had been planted in the ordinary way in other 
parts of the parifh in the middle of April, were fcarcely ap- 
pearing above ground, when thefe were fo high, as to require 
being earthed up with the plough; fo that fix weeks were 
gained in growth by this method. 

In 1801, I tried the effect of fcooping ; and have here- 
with tranfmitted you a copy of my letter to the Board of 
Agriculture, containing the refult of the experiments made. 
The inftrument I ufed, was made by curving a bit of a broken 
file upon the horn of a fmith’s flithy or anvil, into the third 
part of a circle, about an inch diameter, and ground at the 
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point, and for about an inch upon each fide, to a fharp edge; 
which, with a {mall handle, bought from a turner at a penny, 
made the value of the inftrument, when finifhed, about 3d. 
Sterling, refembling pretty much a cheefe-tafter in fhape. 
My reafon for defcribing this trifling thing fo particularly, is, 
that the inftruments mentioned in your publication, appear 
likely to injure the bottom of the eye by compreffion; where- 
as, by turning round the inftrument [ ufed, the eye will 
come out perfectly uninjured. Three ordinary potatoes, be- 
fore fcooping, weighed 104 0z., and 8 oz. after 20 fcoops 
had been extraéted from the three, which is a very confider- 
able faving in a year of fcarcity; and the potatoes were as 
good for the pot, after being fcooped, as before. As the feed 
ufed for crop 1800 was exceedingly fmall, I thought there 
was little danger of trufting the greateft part of crop 1801 
to fcoops, as, in fact, the cuttings for 1800, were very little 
larger than the fcoops-ufed in 1801; and, I think, the refult 
of the experiment clearly afcertains, that, provided the feed 
is found, the fize of the potato, from which it is taken, is of 
no confequence. 

In the Edinburgh Herald and Chronicle of the 8th inftant, 
is a letter from Mr Maunfeill to the Dublin Society on the 
culture of potatoes, recommending the ufe of the fprouts, 
which, from trials I made many years ago, I found to anfwer 
equally well with the common method of cutting. He fays, 
the taking off the fprout does not injure the potato for fufte- 
nance; but does not mention, that potatoes, fold after the 
fhoots had been taken off, are entirely ufelefs for feed ; and, 
I believe, it will be found, that, though ufeful for feeding 
animals, yet, after they have fprouted to any length, they are 
a very flabby and unfubftantial food for man. In tranfplant- 
ing from the dunghill, it was found of very little confequence, 
whether the fet or fcoop adhered to the plant or not; as no 
difference was obferved, at taking up fuch plants as the feoop 
or fet had broke off from, before tranfplanting. ‘The quan- 
tity of feed requifite for an Irifh acre, is mentioned at 240 
{tone ; but, from the following letter, you will find from 4 
to 5 ftone perfe&ily fufficient. ‘The quantity of feed, indeed, 
appears a little extraordinary to us in this country, as the 
Aberdeen gardeners, who plant very thick, ufe, as I am in- 
formed, only about 64 ftone Dutch per Scotifh acre. The 
potato 1 ufed feems to be what Mr Alderman Alexander 
mentions, in the fame paper, as the early white potato from 
Wicklow. His produce of 15 ridges, after being planted fix 
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months, appears very trifling, as, from 75 ftone planted, he 
had only 320 ftone, exclufive of the few he ufed in his own 
family ; and, from the remaining 5 ridges, which he planted 
with 25 ftone, after being eight months in the ground, he had 
only 140 ftone, or 5} returns; whereas, by the method I 
ufed, from lefs than 4 ftone of feed in 1800, I had not lefs 
than 512 ftone of potatoes, which was within 50 ftone of 
what Mr Alexander would have had from 100 ftone of feed, 
if he had allowed the whole of his 20 ridges to remain un- 
touched till September. 

In 1801, I received from a friend in Ireland, a few pounds 
of the apple potato, mentioned alfo by the Alderman, which 
were planted in May without dung, or without being forced 
upon a fmall dunghill, as the reft were. Some of them were 
{cooped, but the greateft part were cut ; and they were fet at 
four feet afunder, as the reft of that crop. The produce of 
them was about 50 ftone; and, as the Alderman, with the 
advantage of forcing them upon a dunghill, raifed only 220 
ftones from 40, I think the fuperior advantages of the method 
of culture I followed in 1801, are fully proved. It did not 
appear that the fcoops put into the ground, of thefe laft, 
without being forced upon a dunghill, anfwered near fo well 
as the cuttings, the crop being, in every inftance, very infe- 
rior; but, where the fcoops and cuttings were forced toge+ 
ther upon a dunghill, not the fmalleft difference could be per= 
ceived either in the plant of the produce; fo that I would 
not recommend the ufing of fcoops, except where it is meant 
to raife them upon a dunghill before planting them out. In 
1800, they were raifed upon the fame dung that was after- 
wards ufed for putting into the bottom of the drills; and it 
was allowed by the workmen, that no additional trouble or 
expence was incurred by tranfplanting them from the dung- 
hill, more than what would have been neceffary by the old 
method of putting the fets into narrow drills, or under alters 
nate furrows, with the plough. And, except the laft hoeing 
up, which potatoes in the ordinary method do not get, no 
additional expence or delay is incurred, which could prevent 
this method being followed to any extent. 

If you confider the above and the following letter worthy 
a place in your Magazine, you are welcome to infert them in 
your next Number. I am only forry it was not in my power 
to comprefs them into lefs room. ; 


Monymufk, 13th March 1802. AxcH. GRanrt- 
Copy 








————————————— 
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Copy Letter by Sin A. Grant to the Board of Agriculture, on 
the Culture of Potatoes, referred to in the foregoing. 


From the experiments made in 1809, it was clearly afcer- 
tained — 

1. That planting the feed upon a fmall dunghill, about 
three weeks before tranfplanting them into the field, made 
the potatoes about fix weeks earlier than in the common way; 
and the heat of the dung feemed to have communicated a vi- 
your to the plant, which it retained during the whole fea- 
fon. 

2. That the fize of the potato, from which the feed was 
taken, was a matter of no confequence, as every potato from 
which the feed for that crop had been taken, was pafled 
through the largeft fized riddle, ufed here for feparating the 
corn from the broken ftraw, immediately after being thrath- 
ed, in this country called a cuffing riddle. 

3. That, though the plants had been put in at the unufual 
diftance of three feet afunder each way, a fufficient quantity 
of earth could not be got out of the intervals to cover the po- 
tatoes, fo as to keep them from coming above the ground. 
Therefore, 

For crop 1801, a {mall dunghill was made up on the 28th 
of March, on which were planted 48 lib. of potatoes, cut into 
fets, or a peck and a hal? of our (Aberdeenfhire) meafure. 
‘The potatoes were much of the fame fize, as thofe ufed the 
foregoing year ; and confifted of the common kidney potato, 
the round Irifh potato, and three yams, or Surinam potatoes, 
of a middling good fize, (thefe laft not included in the 48 lib.) 
A number of the potatoes were fcooped ; but as the feed was 
fo very fmall, which was cut in the ufual method, there was 
little difference in fize betwixt the fcoops and the cuttings. 
Owing to the drynefs of the Spring, and not having it in our 
power to give the bed any water, on account of the frofts at 
night, the plants were not ready for moving till the 3oth of 
April, when a piece of old garden ground, totally negleéted 
for three years, that had been trenched in the Winter, con- 
taining 18 Scots falls, that is, two falls lefs than the eighth 
part of an acre, was planted out without any dung, each 
plant at five feet afunder every way. On the oth of May, a 
piece of ground, on which had formerly ftood the peat ftacks 
for at leaft 40 years, and a imall part of the ground on which 
the corn ftacks had formerly ttood, both which, containing 
85 falls Scots meafure, had been broke out of lea only in = 
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courfe of the Winter, but, by repeated ploughings and har- 
rowing, and gathering the furface into heaps, and burning it, 
had been pretty nearly reduced to a proper tilth, were plented 
with fets from the bed, at four feet afunder each way; a 
very {mall quantity of horfe-dung having been fpread along 
the line on/y in which the fets were put, and in the hollow of 
the fur; when the earth was returned again upon it with the 
plough. ‘The plants were put in, as in the former year, with 
a tool like a mafon’s {mall trowel ; and the points of the leaves 
only left above ground, to protect them as much as poflible 
from the froft. ‘This ground could not be got ready fooner 
than the gth of May, though the plants were all ready on the 
goth of April; but it was found, that thofe that were not 
ufed at this time, kept. perfectly well till the 27th of May, at 
which time, feveral blanks, that had occurred in the laft men- 
tioned piece of ground, having been deftroyed by the froft, 
were filled up, and the remainder were planted out into a 
{mall bit of ground, which had been in rape for crop 1800, 
and contains about 25 falls. The 18 falls were three times 
hoed, drawing up the earth each time into a fmall hill round 
the plant; the firft of thefe in about a fortnight after plant- 
ing 3 the fecond, about three weeks after that; and the third, 
betwixt a fortnight and three weeks from the fecond hoeing. 
They were in full bloffom on the 3oth of June, and were 
taken up on the 20th and 2ift of October; and the produce 
of the 18 falls, was 3 bolls 4 pecks of Aberdeen meafure, or 
1664 pounds Amfterdam weight. At the time of the laft 
hoeing to this piece, a number of the plants were laid over 
upon their fides, and a confiderable part of the ftem covered 
with earth, while the others were hoed up into round hills. 
In crop 1800, it was obferved, that fome items that had been 
accidentally covered with earth, had potatoes growing out 
from them, not properly from runners, but adhering clofely 
to the joints of the item. ‘Thefe were therefore laid over, to 
afcertain that point. And it having been repeatedly mention- 
ed in publications on potatoes, that the cutting over the ftems 
after the plant was in flower, confiderably increafed the bulk 
of the roots ; one row, completely acrofs the piece of ground, 
was cut over, that this point might be afcertained alfo. 

The 85 fails, planted out,on the goth of May, received a 
hoeing about a fortnight after being planted out; and after- 
wards the plough was put in betwixt the rows. As the plants 
did not all rife equally, the other two hoeings were given 
them as they appeared to want them; but fo, that, at the end 
of the third hoeing, as much earth as could be got out of the 
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intervals was drawn up round the plants, fo that ea¢h ftood in 
the centre of a fmall heap. Several of the plants were alfo 
laid over, arid covered, as formeviy mentioned, and 15 of the 
ftems were cut over. On the 22d of September, examined a 
ftem in the laft mentioned piece of ground, and found it to 
contain 33 potatoes, which weighed 7 lib. Amfterdam. Ob- 
ferving about 12 fmall potatoes, about the fize of peas, ad- 
hering to the ftem, inferted it again into the ground, and co- 
vered it up with earth. On the 26th, examined two ftems 
in the piece of ground containing 18 falls, one of which con- 
tained 43 potatoes, which weighed 6 lib., and the other tog 
potatoes, which weighed 11 lib. On the 3oth, took up a Su- 
rinam potato, or yam, which weighed 2 lib. 11 oz. Amfter- 
dam weight. On the 14th of Odtober, examined the ftem 
replanted on the 22d September, and found that the 12 pota- 
toes, which were of the fize of peas on the 22d, had, in 22 
days time, increafed to the weight of 14 0z. October 15th, 
began to take up the potatoes in the $5 falls, and found that 
the three yams had produced g pecks of Aberdeen meafure, 
or 288 lib. Amfterdam, and that a fingle hill of the white po- 
tato produced 13 lib. weight, another fingle hill, «7 lib., and 
another Zo lib. ; that three ftems, when weighed together, 
produced 254 lib., other three flems 25+ lib., other three 
35 lb., other three 37}1lib., and other three 48 lib. Three 
of thofe laid anew produced 15 lib., other three 25 lib., and 
three of thofe cut over on/y 741ib. N. B. The three ftems, 
thus weighed, always were as théy foliowed in the row. All 
thefe trials were made in ‘different parts of the field, and the 
teit of it produced, as near as could be judged, in the fame 
manner. ‘There were found in this field, five ftems, which 
produced the following numbers each, viz. 1 ftem 135; 
I—1§3, I--173, 1—230, and 1—254, all of them fit for 
feed. And the total produce of the 8 falls, was 16 bolls 
5 firlot Aberdeen meafure, or 8320 lib. Amfterdam. 

The remainder-of the plants, which had been.put out into 
the third piece of ground, were examined on the 22d, when 
the alternate rows were taken up, and the earth from them 
thrown up in ridges on the row that was left in the ground. 
Thefe laft, having been completely neglected in the hoeing, 
produced only half a boll; and it is fuppofed, thofe remain- 
ing in the ground, when taken up, will produce the like 
quantity only, which in all makes 512 lib. Amfterdam. 

And this, added to the former two fums, makes 10,496 lib. 
of potatoes produced irorn 48 lib. and 3 yams, not exceeding 
in whole 50 lib. weight, or 210 returns. 

General 
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General Obfervations. 

1. In every inftance, the round white Irith potato, greatly 
exceeded in weight thofe hills which were planted with the 
long kidney. 

2. Thofe hills, on which the ftems were laid over and co- 
vered, produced a confiderable number adhering to the flem, 
but fewer in proportion adhering to the roots, or runners, 
and, in general, produced lefs than thofe plants which were 
hoed up into round hills, and the ftems allowed to grow of 
themfelves. This appeared fo clear, that it was confidered 
unneceflary to make more than two trials of their weight. 

3- The experiment of cutting over the ftems, in every in- 
{tance completely failed. ' 

4- On examining the hills, to find in what manner the po- 
tatoes grew, it was difcovered, that each hoeing had produced 
a freth fet of runners; and that the potatoes grew in three 
tiers, one above anothers and that the largeft {pace, occupied 
by the potatoes, did not exceed a circle of two feet diame- 
ter. It is therefore propofed, next feafon, to plant them in 
rows, four feet afunder, but only two feet and a half betwixt 
the plants in the line. 

5- The piece of ground of 25 falls, which failed, had got 
one hoeing about a fortnight or three weeks after being plant- 
ed out; but, being at a diftance, and out of the way, had 
afterwards been completely neglected; from which, it ap- 
pears, that the great produce of the other two pieces depend. 
éd entirely on the fecond and third hoeings, and upon the 
remarkably clean ftate in which they were kept; as, at the 
time of taking up the potatoes, there was not a veitige of a 
weed upon either, the ftems and leaves having completely 
covered the, whole furface of the ground; fo that a more 
thorough Summer-fallow could not have been made. 

6. The ordinary quantity for planting an acre is two bolls, 
according to the mode of fetting them generally ufed in this 
country. By the prefent method, two pecks only ate re- 
quired ; fo that there was a faving of 30 pecks per acre; 
which, at 2s. 6d. per peck, the price of feed in Spring 1801, 


was a faving of 3l. 15s. per acre, exclufive of the very great 
faving in trouble, both in planting and taking up. 


The Conduddor of this department offers his refpeétful thanks to the author of 
the above accnrate and valuable communication, with an aflurance, that a con- 
tinuance of his correfpondence upon any branch of Agricultural Science, will be 
highly acceptable, and have every attention paid to it.—He has to add, that it 
is from communications of this Kind alone, that inftrudtion can be derived, or 
vfeful praétices generally introduced. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ir the following fketch and defctiption of a machine for 
pounding limeftone appear worthy of notice, you may infert 
them in your next Number. To me, they appear to be of 
confiderable importance ; particularly in the remote parts of 
the country, where no other fuel but peat can be had. 
Should this meet with your approbation, and that of your 
readers, I will endeavout to fend you a detailed account of 
the fuccefs attending the ufe of chalk and limeftone gravel, 
both in England and Ireland. Withing every fuccefs to 
your publication, l am, Gentlemen, your obedient “een 

A. 


Drawing and Defcripticn of a Machine for Pounding 


Limeffone. 


The pounding of limeftone, for the purpofe of rendering 

it ufeful as a manure, has long been a favourite idea with 
men of the beft information. Experiments, as well as rea- 
foning, lead to a conclufion in its favour; and there re- 
mains fcarcely a doubt, that if machinery can be contrived 
for pounding it at a moderate expence, the practice will 
be attended with advantage, in fituations where the means 
of burning it are unattainable. In fuch cafes, the effects 
will be equal, perhaps fuperior, to thofe of limeffone gravel, 
an article that is ufed to a confiderable extent, and with very 
profitable fuccefs, in many parts of Ireland. 
' The difference between limeftone, frefh from the rock, 
and that which has been calcined, confifts in the former 
poffefiing, as one of its principal component parts, a very 
confiderable proportion of fixt air or carbonic’ acid, a prin- 
ciple, of which it is entirely deprived in the burning, if the 
operation is properiy conducted ; a circumftance well worth 
the attention of Highland proprietors, as, in that ftate, 
its beneficial effe&ts confift chiefly in the power it poffeffes 
of neutralizing acids, or decompounding metallic oxyds; 
but upon the animal or vegetable fubfiances it meets with 
in the foil, it can produce no alteration. 

Many years ago, an attempt was made by Lord Kames to 
ufe unburnt limeftone as a manure; the fuccefs of which, 
it is believed, has not been recorded ; indeed, the trial would 
probably prove abortive, if made upon mofs, or moorifh lands, 
which, owing to the great quantity of inert vegetable matter 
they contain, cannot poffibly be benefited by any fubitance 
poflefling lefs aQivity than quicklime. 


The 
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The fketch, exhibited above, reprefents a machine, that ad- 
mits of being worked by /eam, wind, water, or the power 
of horfes. 

A, reprefents a beam, fupported by four ftrong pofts 
joined together by tranfverfe pieces of wood, as fhewn in 
the annexed cut; and, at the top, fufficiently feparated to 
allow the wheel, B, to work. 

B, a wheel, with a groove on the circumference, fufficient- 
ly deep to receive the beam, Aj; with a large iron fpindle, 
or axis, movable in a bufh made of bell metal. 

C, a weight of a conical fhape, of caft-iron; the bafe 
ftudded with knobs, or protuberances, about two inches long, 
of a diamond fhape, terminating in a blunt point, and about 
five inches in circumference at the bottom. 


E, the face of the weight, or pounder, which is hidden 
from view in the cut. 
D, a circular building, funk below the furface of the 
ground; the bottom prepared in the following manner: 
1. A ftratum of clay, well tempered, and mixed with a 
proportion of burnt limeftone, powdered, without being 
M2 flacked, 
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flacked, and forge afhes beat very fmall. Whem this is pro- 
perly dried, a bed of fand, about 18 inches in thicknefs, 
fliould be laid about it, and paved with common paving 
ftones, of the kind ufed for ftreets: This, after being well 
beat down, fhould be covered with another bed of fand of 
the fame thicknefs, which fhould be paved in the fame man- 
ner, and afterwards well beat down. The foundation of 
the building fhould be, at leaft, fix feet below the common 
furface ; which will allow 18 inches for the clay, 36 inches 
for the two beds of fand, and 18 inches for the two courfes 
of pavement. 

he circumference fhould confift entirely of hewn ftonc, 
at leaft the uppermoft three feet of .it; the ftones of which 
fhould be ftrongly batted together with iron, and fecured on the 
outfide with numerous wooden pofts drove into the earth, and 
different courfes of pavement, extending at leaft fix feet all 
round, carefully laid, and well beat down. A floor o- 
ed in this manner, if it is not ufed too foon, will refft any 
force that can be let fall upon it. The limeftone laid into 
it, fhould not be too fmall, and fhould have a light bedding 
of fand, in foil, to give it ftability. The building may be 
of any fize, according to the powers of the machinery em~ 
ployed, and the weight of the beater. 

In this place, it may not be improper to ftate, that the 
pounding of limeftone may be greatly facilitated by a very 
fimple contrivance. It confifts merely in kindling a fire, no 
matter of what materials, either upon the furface of the 
rock, or round any quantity of the limeftone, after it is 
quarried, and expofing the ftones to the heat of it for ten or 
twelve hours: During the roafting, a great deal of it flies to 
pieces, and the remainder very readily gives way to the 
ftroke of the hammer. Awd as the practice of pounding un- 
burnt limeftone, will never be had recourfe to, except in 
the moft remote parts of the country, where, though coal 
is {carce, peat may be had in abundance, it will be found an 
eafy matter to prepare the whole of the ftones in this way, 
before they are brought to the machine. Even in the moft 
fortunate fituations, confiderable advantage may be deriv- 
ed from a machine of this kind, if it is employed in reduc- 
ing burnt limeftone to a powder, before it is flacked by the 
action of the air, or moiiture. In that ftate, its operation 
upon the fubftances it meets with in the foil, is much more 
confiderable than after it has abforbed fixt air; and when 
employed in building, it cements immediately, and -— 

ufe 
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ufed for the building of aqueduéts, harbours, and every o- 
ther kinds of mafon-work that is expofed to moifture ; and in’ 
the building of which, hafty drying is an objeé&. It will be 
obvious to every one, that no accurate eftimate of the ex- 
pence of fuch a machine can be given, as that muft differ 
according to the fcale upon which it is ereéted, and the 
power employed in working it: in no inftance can it be very 
great. And in many fituations, fuch machines can be added 
as appendages to thrafhing, or corn mills; in fuch cafes, the 
expence of working them will be trifling. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Hints regarding Cattle: By Sir Joun Sanctasn, Bart. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue object that every intelligent farmer ought to have in 
view, who breeds and maintains domeftic animals, is profit; 
confequently he ought to find out, as Bakewell happily ex- 
preffed it, ** the bef machine for converting herbage, and other 


food for animals, into money.” 

For that purpofe, it is neceflary to afcertain the thape and 
nature of the animal, which makes the moft profitable ufe 
of the food it eats: that, however, muft depend much on the 
price of the different articles which the animal produces. For 
inftance, tallow formerly bore a higher price than meat, and 
confequently was a greater object in the breeding of cattle and 
fheep than at prefent, when it fells at an inferior price *. 
Milk, and the various articles produced from it, have be- 
come fo valuable, as to render a good dairy cow the moft 
profitable of all our domeftic animals, and confequently en- 
titled to peculiar attention ¢. Meat, however, is at prefent 

M 3 the 


* It would be a curious and important fubje& of inquiry, to endeavour to 
afcertain the real price, and ihe relative value, of beef, tallow, and leather, at 
different periods, more efpecially within the laft century. It is evident, that 
the farmer moft always aim at producing thofe artieies, which will yield him 
the greateft profit; and at prefent, fich muft be the objeét; for my butcher 
informs mg, that on the day on which this note is written, (25th January 
1802), beef is fold at g4d. per Ib. and tallow at 53d. per lb. or 3s. tid. per 
ftone. Fleth confequently is, to tallow, as 38 isto 23 It is therefore for the 
advantage of the farmer, as the market now itands, to produce fichh rather than 
tallow. 

¢ It is much to be regreted, that the real value of a good dairy-cow, is not 
sore generally known, 1 am affared by a moft sefpeétable country gentleman, 

(Walter 
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the object moft generally attended to; and it is certain, that 
the breeding of cattle and theep for the thambles, was neyer 
carried to fuch perfection as it has lately been brought to in 
England, 


The caufe of this, it may not be improper briefly to ex- 
lain. 

. Stock, in general, (and this is fill the cafe in a multitude 
of inftances, and muft always be fo when the breeder has 
not food at command, calculated for fattening as well as 
rearing his cattle), was formerly bred by one fet of men, 
fattened or prepared for the market by a fecond, and killed 
by athird *. Whilft thefe three occupations continped dif- 
tinct, with only occafional communications or intercourfe 
with each other, no great improyement could be effected, 
That divifion of labour, or feparation of profeffions, fo ufe- 
ful in manufactures, was-pernicious to this. important branch 
of agriculture, by preventing the principles, on which the 
improvement of our domeltic animals might be effected, 
from being afcertained +. 

A perfon, however, of ftrong natural fagacity (Robert 
Bakewell, of Difhley, in the county of Leicefter), though 
he did not unite, to the extent that his difciple, Culley, has 
done, the two diftiné&t occupations of breeder and grazier ; 
yet haying acquired great fkill in grazing, by preferving his 
breeding-ftock in the higheft poffible condition, and having 
called in to his aid, all the fkill and experience which the 
butcher had acquired, was thus enabled to afcertain the prin- 
ciples, 


(Walter Trevelyan Efq. of Nether Witton, in Northumberland), that a well- 
bred Teefwater cow, will give, on an average, 14 quarts at each of two milk- 
ings, or 28 quarts per day. Some of the Teefwater breed, according to Culley, 
(p- 40.) give even to the amount of 36 quarts per day. But calculating at 28 
quarts, this, at 4d. per quart, amounts to gs. 4d. per day, and in fix months 
to 84l. Another intelligent gentleman, (one of the reprefentatives of Ireland 
in the Imperial Parliament), who has had great experience in cattle-farming, 
obferves, that any cow, at all calculated for the dairy, will, in feven months 
milking, pay double her price to the butcher. ‘Take, for example, an Irifh or 
Scots cow, calving in May, and value the grafs the eats at 31.3; if the gives 
from 10 to 12 quarts per day, the farmer will not only be indemnified for attend- 
ance, rent, &c. but, at the end of the feafon, he will‘ have the cow for no- 
thing. Can there be a greater inducement to dairy-farming ? 

* The intermediate occupations of drovers, falesmen, &c. have no occafion 
to acquire any peculiar knowledge, (excepting as to the tate of the markets in 
yarious parts of the kingdom), different from that of the other profeffions a- 
bove mentioned. 

+ But when the properties effential ix forming a perfeét breed, are fully af- 
¢ertained, the feparation of occupations, above alluded to, will become ufeful, 
as one farm may be better calculated for breeding, another for fattening, &c. 
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ciples, not only of breeding domeftic animals, fo as to an- 
{wer the common expectations of the farmer, but alfo of 
bringing them to a degree of perfection, of which, before 
his time, they were fcarcely fuppofed capable: and, by di- 
recting the public attention in general, and that of the farm- 
er in particular, to the art of breeding, he has, in various 
refpects, moft effentially benefited his country. By his ex- 
ample, that moft important fyftem was very generally efta- 
blithed, of certain breeders dire€ting their whole attention to 
the rearing of males, and letting them for the feafon at fuch 
prices as would amply indemnify the breeder for all the care 
and expence he had beftowed upon them; a practice which 
had originally taken place in Lincolnfhire, but had never 
been carried to any great height till adopted by Mr Bake- 
well. 

In difcufling the important fubje& of cattle, it is proper, 
in the firft place, to obferve, that a -diftin@ breed of cattle 
may be formed, 1. In confequence of the foil of the country, 
and the vegetables it produces ; 2. From the climate, which, 
in various refpects, muft affe€t the animals living under its 
influence ; 3. From a particular fhape, fize, or colour, be- 
coming fafhionable, and confequently in great demand; 4. 
From the nature of the animals that may be imported into it 
from other counties; and, 5. From the various crofles which 
have been made among breeds in fome refpects diftin&, and 
from which a new variety may arife. 

It is not propofed, however, to attempt any particular e- 
numeration of the various breeds in thefe kingdoms ; for, 
though differing in regard to colour, fize, &c. they claim, 
in many refpects, the fame valuable properties. ‘The great 
obje&t, therefore, to afcertain, is, what particulars are. ef- 
fencial to form a perfect breed; becaufe, if thefe are once 
pointed out, there is no fort that may not be improved by 
attentive breeders, either by crofling with other ftock, or by 
feleCting the beft {pecimens of the breed itfelf, fo as to ac- 
quire the qualities that may be wifhed for. ‘Thefe particu- 
lars may be confidered under the following general heads, 
namely, 1. Size. 2.Shape. 3. Difpofition. 4. Hardinefs. 
5. Aptitude to feed. 6. Early maturity. 7. Milk. 8. Quae 
lity of Fleth. 9. Fat. 10. Hide. And, laflly, Fitnefs for 
working. 


Of the Particulars effential in forming a perfed Breed. 


1. Size. It is difficult to lay down any general rule for 
the fize of cattle, as fo much muft depend on the nature of 
14 the 
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the pafture, and on the means which the grazier has for ul- 
timately fattening them; nor has it yet been proved, by de- 
cifive and repeated experiments, whether the large or the 
fmall fized pay beft for the food they eat. The experiments 
ought to be made with fimilar breeds, but of different fizes ; 
and the particulars to afcertain, are, whether it does not re- 
quire a much greater quantity of food, 1. to rear a great ox, 
than a fmall one; 2. to feed him when working ; and, 3. to 
fatten him afterwards. A large calf certainly requires more 
milk than a fmall one; but if it pays as well for what it 
confumes, or grows in proportion to what it takes, there is 
no objeflion, on that account, on the {core of profit; nor if 
a large ox eats more, provided he works proportionally more 
than a fmall one. In regard to fattening, the experiments of 
Lord Egremont are rather favourable to the opinion, that 
fattening ftock do not eat in proportion to their weight, but 
that a {mall ox, when kept in a ftall, will eat proportionally 
more, without fattening quicker than a large one. 

Without pronouncing decifively on a queftion fo much 
contefted, ag whether large or fmall cattle ought to be pre- 
ferred, (which will require, indeed, a great number of expe- 
riments finally to determine), | fhall endeavour fhortly to 
fum up the arguments made ufe of on either fide. 

In favour of {mall or moderate fized cattle, it is contended, 
3. That a large animal requires, proportionally, more food 
than two fmaller ones of the fame weight. 2. That the 
meat of the large animal is not fo fine grained, and confe- 
quently does not afford fuch delicate food. 3. That large 
animals are not fo well calculated for general confumption as 
the moderate fized, particularly in hot weather. 4. That 
large animals poach paftures more than fmall ones. 5. That 
they are not fo a€tive, confequently not fo fit for working. 
6 That {mall cows, of the true dairy fort, give proportion- 
ally more milk than large ones. 7. ‘That {mall oxen can be 
fattened with grafs merely, whereas the large require to be 
ftall-fed, the expence of which exhaufls the profit of the 
farmer. 8. That it is much eafier to procure well-fhaped 
and kindly-feeding ftock of afmall fize, than of a large one. 
9. That {mall fized cattle may be kept by many perfons, who 
cannot afford either to purchafe, or to maintain large ones. 
And, laftly, If any accident happens to a fmall fized animal, 
the lofs is lefs material. * me 


In 


* There are a number of important obfervations on the fize of cattle, in Dr 


Anderfon’s Recreations, vol. iii. p. 1. ; and, on the fubjeét of the dairy, p. 164. 
241. 321. 401. and vol, iv. p. 1. & 81. ; 
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In favour of the large fized, it is'on the other hand con- 
tended, 1. That without debating, whether, from their birth 
till they are flaughtered, the large or the {mall ox eats moft 
for its fize, yet that, on the whole, the large one will ulti- 
mately pay the farmer as well for the food it eats. 2. That 
though fome large oxen are coarfe grained, yet that, where 
attention is paid to the breed, the large ox is as delicate food 
as the fmall one. 3. That if the fmall fized are better cal- 
culated for the confumption of private families, of villages, 
or of fmall towns, yet that the large ox is fitter for the mar- 
kets of large towns, and in particular of the metropolis, 
4. Even adthitting that the flefh of the fmall fized ox is bet- 
ter when eaten freth; yet the meat of the large fized is un- 
queftionably better calculated for falting; a moft effential 
obje& in a maritime and commercial country ; for the thick- 
eft beef, as Culley juftly remarks, (p. 47.) by retaining its 
juices when falted, is the beft calculated for long voyages. 
5- That the hide of the large ox is of infinite confequence 
in various manufactures. 6. That where the paftures are 
good, cattle will increafe in fize, without any particular at- 
tention on the part of the breeder; which proves that large 
cattle are the proper ftock for fuch paftures. 7. That the art 
of fattening cattle by oil-cake, &c. having been much ime 
proved and extended, the advantage thereof would be loft, 
unlefs large oxen were bred, as {mall ones can be fattened 
merely with grafs and turnips. And, laftly, That large cattle 
are better calculated for working than {mall ones, two lar 
ones being equal to four fmall ones, in the plough or de 
cart. 


_ Such are the arguments generally made ufe of on both 
fides of the queftion ; from which it is evident, that much 
muft depend upon pafture, tafte, markets, &c. But, on the 
whole, though the unthinking multitude may admire an 
enormous bullock, more refembling an elephant than an oxy 
yet the intelligent breeder (unlefs his paftures are of a na- 
ture peculiarly forcing), will naturally prefer a moderate 
fize for the ttock he rears; or, perhaps, may adopt that plan 
of breeding, according to which, the males are large and 


ftrong, and the females of a {mall fize, yet not unproduc- 
tive to the dairy *. 


2 


* See Mr Knight's valuable account of the Herefordthire Breed : Commauni- 
gations to the Board of Agriculture, vol. ii. p. 172. ‘The Herefordshire, Devon- 
fhire, and Suffex, refemble each other much: in thjs refpect. 


Ss 


. eg eS. 
— 
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2. Shape *. It is extremely defirable to bring the fhape 
of cattle to as much perfection as poflible ; at the fame time, 
prose and utility ought to be more attended to than mere 

eauty, which may pleafe the eye, but will not fill the 
pocket, and which, depending much upon caprice, muft be 
often changing. 

As to the thape of cattle, however, breeders feem to concur, 

in regard to the following particulars, ¢o wit, 1. That the form 
ought to be compact, fo that no part of the animal fhould be 
difproportioned to the other. 2. That the carcafe fhould be 
deep. 3. Broad, And, 4. That the head, the bones, and 
other parts of little value, fhould be as {mall as poflible. 
_ It is evident, however, that the form ought to be adapted, 
as much as poflible, to the wifhes of the confumer. For in- 
ftance, if cattle are to be fold in London, or in other places 
where beef for rump fteaks is much in demand, and fells 
higher than any other parts of the carcafe, that is an obje& 
to be attended to in cattle bred for the Smithfield or any 
fimilar market, which would not be eflential in other coun 
ties, where no fuch diftin@tion is made in the meat that is 
confumed. 

3- Difpofition. It is of great importance, to have a breed 
diftinguifhed by a tame and docile difpofition, without, how- 
ever, being deficient in fpirit» Such a breed is not fo apt to 
injure fences, to break into other fields, &c.; and, unque- 
ftionably, lefs food will rear, fupport, and fatten them. As 
tamenefs of difpofition is much owing to the manner in which 
the animal is brought up, attention to inure them early to be 
familiar and docile, cannot be too much recommended. 

4. Hardinefs. In the wilder and bleaker parts of the 
country, hardinefs of conftitution is a moft important requi- 
fite ; and even where ftock is beft attended to, it is of eflen- 
tial confequence that they fhould be as little liable as poflible 
to difeafe, or any hereditary diftemper; as being /yery, or 
black-flefhed +, or having yellow fat}, and the like, It isa 

popular 
SI ODT TT 

* It is common faying with farmers, ‘ that all breed goes in at the mouth ;’ and 
jt is certain, that no animals can be well fhaped, unlefs they are well fed, both 
in Summer and Winter. It is almoft incredible, how much the fame breed 
will improve, when they are better taken care of. ‘That, however, ought nci- 
ther to prevent feleétion, nor judicious croffing. 

+ Culley on Live Stock, fecond edition, p. 43. It is fingular, that thefe 


black-flefhed animals have little or no fat, within nor without. 
$ See Middleton's Middlefex, p. 576. 
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popular belief, that a dark colour is an indication of hardie 
nefs ; and that cattle with light colours are fofter, and more. 
delicate. A rough pile is alfo reckoned.a defirable property 
in a Highland breed; and, above all, im out-qinterers, as 
they are called, or cattle kept out all Winter, thofe who will 
face the ftorm, and not thofe who will fhrink from it, are in 
requeft *. 

5- Eajfily maintained. It is well known, in the human race, 
that fome individuals eat a great deal, and never get fatter ; 
whilft others, with little food, grow immoderately corpulent. 
As the fame takes place, in regard to cattle and to other ani- 
mals, it is evident how important it muft be to afcertain the 
circumftances which produce a property fo peculiarly valuable 
in them. Bakewell ftrongly infifted on the advantage'of fmall 
hones for that purpofe ; and the celebrated John Hunter de- 
clared, that imail bones were generally attended with corpu- 
lence, in all the various fubjects he had an opportunity of exe 
amining. It is probable, however, that a tendency to fatten 
arifes from fome peculiar circumftance in the internal ftruc- 
ture of the body, of which, {mall bones is, in general, an in- 
dication ; and that it is only in this point of view that they 
ought to be confidered effential ; for they often weigh as hea- 
vy, and confequently require as much nourifhment as large 
ones. Small bones, like thofe of the blood horfe, being com- 
pact and heavy : large bones, like thofe of the common dray, 
or cart-horfe, being extremely porous, and, confequently, light 
for their apparent bulk. Indeed, cattle ought not only to be 
eafily maintained, in point of quantity, but, in remote and 
uncultivated diftri€ts, in regard to the quality alfo of the food 
they confume ; and it is certain, that fome particular animals 
will fatten as well on coarfe fare, as others will do on the molt 
Juxuriant. 

5- Early maturity. Arriving foon at perfection, is a ma- 
terial obje&t for the breeder, as his profit muft, in a great 
meafure, depend uponit. ‘This is a circumftance, indeed, not 
only extremely material to the farmer, but, in a popylous coun- 
try, where the confumption of meat is great, to the public alfo; 
as it evidently tends to furnifh greater fupplies to the market. 
In regard to this point, however, fome wifh to make a dif- 
tin€tion between fheep and cattle; as the latter, they affirm, 
might pay for its keep, by working, or by milk. But, is not 

the 


* It is remarked in the Highlands, that, in bad weather, hardy cattle keep 
their back bones ftraight, whereas soft oncs bend them. 
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the farmer indemnified for the expence of maintaining fheep, 
by the valuable manure it yields, and the fleece which it an- 
nually produces, which, when manufactured, is the fource of 
fuch profit to the community ? * 

7. Milk. The dairy is fuch an object, in many parts of 
the kingdom, and it is fo defirable to have a living machine 
that can convert, in abundance and perfeétion, the food it 
éats, to fo ufeful, fo profitable, and fo effential an article, as 
milk, that the breed the moft diftinguithed for that property 
muft always be in requeft. Whether a particular breed 
ought to be kept up for that fole purpofe, or whether it is 
preferable to have ftock partly calculated for the butcher, and 
partly for the dairy, is a point well! entitled to the moft de- 
liberate difcuffion. It is probable, that, by great attention, 
a breed might be reared, the males of which might be well 
calculated, in every refpeét, for the fhambles, and the females 
of which might, when young, produce abundant quantities 
of good milk, yet, when they reached eight or nine years of 
age, might be eafily fattened. This would be the moft va- 
luable breed that could be propagated in any country, and, 
indeed, fome of the beft Englifh and Scotith breeds have al- 
moft reached that point of perfection. 

8. Quality of Flefo. The quality of the flefh muft certain- 
ly depend much upon age and fex, as old cattle muft have 

rmer flefh than young, and heifers muft be finer grained 
than oxen. The excelience of the meat, alfo, muft depend 
much upon the fize of the animal, and the food on which it 
is fattened. On the whole, however, there is no better fign 
of good flefh, than when it is marb/ed, or the fat and lean 
nicely, interwoyen, and alternately mixed with each other. 
Some of the Scotith breeds, (the more northerly in particular), 
when properly fed, and when they arrive at a proper age, en- 
joy this quality in great perfe€tion ; and hence, there cannot 
be either wholefomer food, or more delicious eating. 

9. Fat. The advantages, or difadvantages, of fattening 
cattle and fheep, at leaft to the extent ufually practifed at 
prefent, is a point that has, of late, attracted much public 
attention. But, any controverfy upon that fubje&t, muft ne- 
ceffarily arife from want of proper difcrimination. Fat meat 


18 


* Both theep and cattle arrive fooner at maturity, when they are fed in fuch a 
manner as to keep them conftantly in a growing ftate : In that way, they make 
moore pregrefs in three years, than they ufually do in five, when they are half- 
ftarved during the Winter, and their growth checked, which it certainly is, cvexy 
Winter, in the ordinary way of rearing. 
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is generally accounted more nourifhing than lean; but then 
none, except perfons in the moft vigorous ftate of health, can 
digeft it: confequently, it is unfit for general confumption. 
Dr Willich, in his Lectures on diet and regimen, very juftly 
obferves, ** that, though fat meat is more nourifhing than 
** lean, (fat being the cellular fubftance of animal jelly), yet, 
** to digeft this oily matter, there are required, on account 
* of its difficult folubility, a good bile, much faliva, and a 
** vigorous ftomach.” * Fat meat alfo, unlefs prepared with 
peculiar care, is apt to lofe much in cooking ; but there are 
modes by which no lofs is fuftained in drefling it, which re- 
move that objection. For inftance, the keelmen of Newcaftle 
purchafe great quantities of fat meat. Being generally of 
Scotifh extraction, they follow the cuftom, fo ufual in Scot- 
land, of boiling their meat; the broth of which feeds the fa- 
mily, whilft they themfelves eat the meat, generally in a cold 
ftate, and in great quantities; and are thus enabled to go 
through the heavy labour they ufually undergo. In many 
diftri€ts, manufacturers and others bake their meat with po- 
tatoes under it, and the fat, melted by the fire, falls upon the 
potatoes, and improves much their talte and the nourifhment 
to be derived from them. In either of thefe ways, little, if 
any, of the fubftance of the meat is loft. But, according to 
the ufual mode of boiling or roafting fat meat, the lofs is 
confiderable, and the meat itfelf is far from being well calcu- 
jated for nice or delicate ftomachs. The art of fattening ani- 
mals, however, is one that feems fit to be encouraged, as 
likely to promote ufeful knowledge; and although, in the 
courfe of trying a number of experiments, fome excefles may 
be committed, yet, on the whole, much advantage muft be 
derived from them. 

10. Hide. It is well known, that the grazier and the 
butcher judge of the aptitude that any animal has to fatten, 
from the touch of the fkin. When its hide feels foft and 
filky, it ftrongly indicates a tendency in the animal to take on. 
meat ; and it is evident, that a fine and foft fkin muft be 
more pliable, and more eafily ftretched out to receive any ex- 
traordinary quantity of flefh, than a thick or tough one. At 
the fame time, thick hides are of great importance in various 

manufactures. 


* Willich’s Leétures on Diet and Regimen, third edition, p. 316. Dr Stark’s 
experimentts go to prove, that three ounces of the fat of boiled beef is equal to a 
pound of lean. See a traét printed enn. 1801, entitled, “ Praé?ical Economy,” 
&e. 
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manufactures. Indeed, they are neceflary in cold countries, 
where cattle are much expofed to the inclemency of the feas 
fons; and, in the beft breeds of Highland cattle, the fkin is 
thick, in proportion to their fize, without being fo tough as 
to be prejudicial to their capacity of fattening. It appears; 
from Columella’s defcription of the beft kind of ox, that the 
advantage of a foft {kin is not a new difcovery, but was pers 
feétly well known to the hufbandmen of ancient Italy. 

Laftly, Working. It is a moft important queftion, not yet 
finally afcertained, whether the public, or the individual, 
gain by working oxen.* It is more than probable, that the 
hufbandman who has an inconfiderable capital, and little 
work to.do, may find it for his intereft, as they are cheaper 
to rear and to maintain, and will always fetch fomething. 
But the great farmer, who has conftant occupation for his 
teams, and a fuflicient capital to act upon, will generally find 
it advifable, though he may employ oxen for fome purpofes, 
yet, on the whole, to ufe horfes. At the fame time, the po- 
pulation of a country may increafe fo much, that the ground 
mutt be cultivated either by the hands of man, as in China, 
or by animals which man will eat; and the price of beef may 
become fo high, as to caft the balance in favour of oxen. 
On thefe grounds it is defirable that the general breed of 
cattle in a country fhould be capable of working. Indeed, as 
ftock ought to produce fomething, even when rifing to their 
full growth, if oxen are not to be worked, cows ought to be 
more generally kept, as the produce of their milk is fo profit- 
able, unlefs where pafture is of little value, as in Wales, or 
the mountainous diftricts of Scotland and Ireland. 


Thefe 


* It is ingentoufly remarked, that the working of oxen muft neceffarily in- 
ereafe the number, and only fi/pends the confumption. In the Survey of Nore 
thumberland, by Meflrs Bailey and Culley, fome calculations will be found, ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the working of oxen. In faét, it is a general and com- 
plicated fubje&t; as the queftion is not, whether oxen, or horfes, can be worked 
at the leaft expence,; but whether, by working horfes, and feeding oxen, more 
butcher meat will not be fent to the market? as oxen, when not worked, ma’ 
be ready for confumption fo much earlier than otherwife can poflibly, be effeéted. 
In favour of oxen, it is to be obferved, that a ruminating animal will be ferved 
with one third lefs food than another of equal bulk that does not poffefs that 
property. The reafon is, that ruminating animals have ftronger digeftive or- 
gans, and every thing capable of being converted into chyle, or nourifhment, is 
extraéted from the food. But a horfe’s ftomach is not fitted for this; fo that 2 
greater quantity of food is neceflary to extraét the fame nourifhment. Sce 
White, on the Natural Hiftory of the Cow, Manchefter Memoirs, Vol. L 
P- 442. 
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Thefe fhort hints contain the fubftance of what has occur- 
red to me on the principles of breeding cattle; and the re- 
fult is, that cattle ought to be, 

1. Of a moderate fize, unlefs where the food is of a nature 
peculiarly forcing. 

2. Of a thape the moft likely to yield profit to the farmer. 

. Of a docile difpofition, without being deficient in fpirit. 
. Hardy, and not liable to difeafe. 

. Eafily maintained, and on food not of a coftly nature. 

. Arriving foon at maturity. 

. Producing confiderable quantities of milk. 

. Having flefh of an excellent quality. 

. Having a tendency to take on fat. 

10. Having a valuable hide; and, 

Laftly, Calculated (fhould it be judged neceffary) for work- 
ing. 
CONCLUSION. 


I thall conclude with obferving how defirable it would be, 
that, under the aufpices of the Board of Agriculture, fome 
perfon were appointed, perfectly competent to the tafk, and 
who had leifure to do juftice to fuch an undertaking, to whofe 
care and talents the important tafk might be committed, of 
drawing up a detailed fyftem on the fubje& of cattle. But, 
in order to make fuch a work complete, more efpecially that 
part of it which relates to the difeafes of cattle, it would be 
neceflary to collect intelligence, not only from every diftriét 
in thefe kingdoms, (which might eafily be done, by circulat- 
ing queries for that purpofe, and granting premiums to thofe 
by whom the beft anfwers were returned), and alfo to extract 
ufeful information from the writings of Young, of Martfhall, 
and of Anderfon, and from the various publications of the 
Board of Agriculture ; but to apply even to foreign countries 
for the knowledge they can furnifh: and, with that view, it 
would be proper to carry on a regular correfpondence with 
the molt diftinguifhed focieties in foreign parts, who have di- 
rected their attention to rural improvements. By collecting 
the information and experience of the different countries in 
Europe, upon that, and other fubjects of a fimilar nature, 
there is every reafon to hope that the art, not only of breed- 
ing and managing domeftic animals, but alfo every other 
branch of agriculture, might be brought to a degree of per- 
feftion which otherwife mutt be unattainable. 


APPEN- 





Appendix to foregoing Article. 


APPENDIX. 
On the different kinds of Cattle Farms. 


Catt e farms may be claffed under the following heads + 
~—1. Breeding farms. 2. Dairy farms. 3. Grazing farms. 
4 Suckling farms. And, 5. Farms where cattle are worked. 

A few curfory obfervations on each, is all that the limits of 
this paper will admit of. 

I. Breeding Farms. In breeding cattle, it is proper, (if the 
fize of the farm will permit the rule being obferved), to fepa- 
rate the different ages, and to graze them, as much as pofli- 
bie, in diflin& paftures ; as the older ones have a jealoufy of 
the younger driving them from the beft grafs, and fometimes 
doing them a material injury. 

Bulls will, in general, retain their vigour till they are twelve 
or fourteen years old; and there are inftances of their being 
kept till they are even nineteen years; but they are certainly 
in their prime from three to fix. They ought to be kept in 
one field, which prevents their rambling ; and the cows fhould 
be brought to them. But it is ftill a better plan to work the 
bulls with the oxen, as the owner has thereby the profit of 
their labour, and all rifk of their doing mifchief is prevented. 

Mr Bakewell ufed to put off fending his heifers to the bull 
till three years old; but his cows often miffed calf, which 
might be owing to that eircumftance. It is better, therefore, 
to fend them to the bull at two years old, and fome recom- 
mend ftrongly even an earlier period *. In the northern 
counties, they wifh their cows to calve when the grafs is a+ 
bundant. This, it is fuppofed, opens their milk veffels, and 
is a great means of rendering them ever after good milchers; 
which is not the cafe, anlefe nature is early made to have a 
tendency to that fpecies of fecretion. It has been found a 
good plan, to give the whole of the milk a young cow yields 
to the calf, which fhe readily does, and thus gets into a good 
habit of milking. 

Bull calves + are generally nurfed by the mother, but fome- 
times by hand. It is faid that Mr Bakewell had two nurfes 


* It is faid that young cows, as early as even one year old, might be fent to 
the bull. If this would not ftint their growth (which good feeding might ob- 
viate), it would be a great improvement, in particular cafes, where the dairy was 
an obje&. 


+ It has been remarked, that, if a cow goes beyond hee time, the generally 


produces a male calf, 


for 
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for fome of his favourite ftock. On the other hand, in the 
north of England, where rearing a number of cattle is the 
object, they fometimes put two calves to one cow. Hay tea * 
is jometumes given them, and eggs in fpring, when they are 
cheap ; but lintfeed is the beft fubftitute for milk. The calves 
are feryed with lintfeed twice a day, at the rate of an Englith 
pint of lintfeed, and twelve quarts of milk, for twelve calves, 
which, with thirty-fix quarts of water, is boiled into a jelly 5 
agallon of this foup is given to each calf twice a day. ‘The 
lintfeed fhould be bruifed or broke. 

I}. Dairy Farms. The proper management of the dairy, is 
a moft important fource of profit in many parts of the king- 
dom, and perhaps ought to be extended to many diftricts 
where it is at prefent but little known +. In the neighbour- 
hood of a town, the fale of the milk is, probably, the great 
object in keeping cows; but in the more remote parts of the 
country, if calves are not fattened, cheefe and butter, being 
fo eafily preferved and tranfported, are the proper articles to 
attend to, with the view of domeftic confumption, or of fo- 
reign export. 

The points to be principally attended to, by any perfon who 
fets up a dairy, are, 1. To get a proper breed of milch cows. 
2. To procure an attentive and fkilful dairy-maid ; as the 
whole fuccefs of the undertaking muft depend on her good 
conduct ¢. And, 3. To afcertain whether the milk produced 


* The following receipt for making hay tea, has been tried, with fuccefs, in the 
north of England. Take a large handful, or about 1 lb. of red-clover hay, well 
got in, and fix Englith quarts of clear fpring water; boil the hay amongft the 
water until it is reduced to four quarts; then take out the hay, and mix 1lb. of 
barley, oat, or bean meal, amongft a little water: put it into the pot or cauldron 
whilft it is boiling; keep the whole conftantly ftirring until it is boiled and 
thickened. Let it cool te be Inke-warm ; then give it to the calf, adding as 
much whey as will make a fofficient meal. This is a cheap mode of rearing 
calves, and may anfwer the purpofe as well as more coftly ingredients. In this 
way, the valuable article of milk may be faved for other purpofes. 

+ I regret much to héar, that, in many parts of England, the advantages of 
the dairy are not fo well known as they ought to be; and that the lower orders 
of the people cannot get a little milk, or butter milk, for their children. I with 
mach to call the attention of the liberal and publicefpirited country gentlemen, 
to a circumftance fo important to fo numerous a clafs of the community. The 
beft remedies are, to have fmall dairy farms in the neighbourhood of all villages, 
bound to furnifh the inhabitants with milk at a moderate price; and if the 
Trith mode were adopted by the Englith farmers, of churning aff the milé, inftead 
of the cream alone, fuch a fupply of excellent butter milk would be procured, as 
would be of infinite fervice to their neighbourhood. 

¢ Good dairy-maids are fo extremely fcarce in many parts of the kingdom, 
that it would be proper to encourage them, by premiums, at prefent applied for 
purpofes much lefs effential. 

VOL. III. NO. X. N by 
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by the paftures in his poffeflion, is beft calculated for making 
butter or cheefe. 

The proper hours of milking, and how often per day cows 
ought to be milked, are points of confiderable importance. 
It is certain that fome cows require being milked thrice a 
day, in the prime of the feafon; but, as a general rule, it feems 
to be moft advifable, to milk but twice a day, at fix o’clock in 
the morning, and fix at night. In this way, a cow has twelve 
hours each time to graze or feed, and to prepare the milk for 
the pail. When they are milked thrice a day, it oceafions 
much unneceflary trouble to the dairy-maids, not only in go- 
ing to the cows, but alo in preparing their veffels for hold- 
ing the milk, unlefs they have an extraordinary number of 
them: it alfo puts the cows from grazing, and diminifhes 
their time for reft *. The dairy-maid fhould take fpecial care 
to treat the eows with as much gentlenefs and kindnefs as 
poffible, to prevent their taking any diflike to her, which 
would hinder their milking well; and fhould milk them com- 
pletely, by which cows are prevented from going fo foon dry, 
as otherwife may be apprehended. 

The ufual procefs of making of butter and cheefe, and the 
purpofes to which the whey may be applied, are fo well 
known, that it is unneceflary here to defcribe them +. 


Cows 


* Since this was written, I have perufed Dr Anderfon’s Recreations, Vol. III. 
p. 248, 249, &c. in which there are a number of valuable hints on the fubjeé 
of the dairy, and in particular regarding the times of milking, refpe€ting which 
there feems to be a degree of doubt, which nothing but careful and judicious ex- 
periments can properly remove. 

+ The following particulars may be worth prefervittg in a note.—Thongh frefh 
butter muft Lc made with great care, yet falt butter requires, if poffible, {till 
greater attention, as it muft be calculated for prefervation; and, though falt is 
indifpenfable for that purpofe, yet, if the butter is properly prepared, and the 
falt properly mixed, the quantity required is not confiderable. It is faid, that 
the butter made in the months of May, June, July, and Augutft, is the fitteft for 
falting ; and that butter made in the latter part of the feafon will not take falt 
fo well. In regard to cheefe, in order to make it rich, they fometimes mix fine 
tallow with it, and fometimes butter: the latter mode is praétifed in the north- 
ern parts of Scotland. Sometimes, alfo, farmers, in the northern parts of Eng- 
land, make what are called egg chee/es, which are famous for toafting. After the 
curd is thoroughly prepared, they make this cheefe, by putting five yolks of eggs 
to every pound of curd, mixing the whole properly, and putting it into the 
cheefe-prefs as ufual. As to whey, it is fometimes ufed for making butter, fome- 
times for feeding fwine or calves, and fometimes prepared, in the north of Eng- 
Jand, in the following manner: The whey is put into a kettle or pot on a fmatt- 
ith fire; and, when it is near boiling, fome butter-milk is put into it, which is 
fkimmed off, as foon as any curd fcems to be formed on the top of the whey; 
fome butter-milk is then again put in, and fo on, from time to time, as long as 
any curds will arife. This fubftance is called whey curds, may be eat with cream 

or 
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Cows are not at their prime ftate for milk until they are fix 
or feven years old, and they will remain fo until they are 
twelve; but as, the older they grow, the worfe they will fat- 
ten, fome farmers begin to feed them when they are from 
eight to ten, even though they are good milchers. ‘The pro- 
priety of this fyftem, may, however, be queftioned. Whilft 
the value of the udder, in a good dairy cow, exceeds the va~ 
lue of the cow, her pafture, and the neceflary attendance,. 
ihe may be kept to any age. The teeth, not the ftomach, 
fail; and, therefore, as long as a cow milks well, fhe ought 
to be kept, as fhe can always be fattened by foft meat. 

It has been remarked, that fome cows will give a large 
quantity of milk, yet will yield little or no butter; and that 
a mixture of it will even prevent the cream of the other cows 
from churning. ‘This is owing, either to the animal being 
in an unhealthy ftate, or to a predileétion for particular kinds 
of herbage, not favourable to the production of good milk. 

III. Grazing Farms. Some intelligent graziers recommend 
the following mode for feeding and fattening cattle. Suppofe 
there are four inclofures, of from fix to ten acres each, one of 
them fhould be kept quite free from ftock till the grafs has got 
up ; and then the prime, or fatting cattle, fhould be put into 
it, that they may get the beft of the food: the fecond beft 
fhould then follow; and the young ftore after all, making 
the whole feed over the four inclofures, in fucceflion, as fol- 
lows : 

1. Inclofure. Free from flock, till ready for the beft cattle. 
2. Ditto. For the beft cattle, till fent to No. 1. 

3- Ditto. For the fecond beft, till fent to No. 2. 

4- Ditto. For the young cattle, till fent to No. 3. 

No. 4. is then kept free from ftock till the grafs gets up, 
and it is ready for the prime cattle. 

The proper fize of inclofures has never yet been afcertained 
by experiment ; probably from ten to thirty acres the beft ; 
but the fize fhould be various, as {mall ones are beft in Win- 
ter, and large ones in Summer; and fmall ones are better 
calculated for grafs, and large ones for corn. Mr Bakewell 
was a friend to {mall inclofures. Probably the beft plan to 
adopt is, to feed cattle entirely in the houfe, or /ciling them, 
as it is technically called. In that cafe, fmall inclofures mult 


er milk, and is not unpalatable diet. The whey that remains from this curd is 
commonly called whig; and, when kept until it is four, and two or three fprigs 
of mint put into it, many are ef opinion that it makes a pleafant liquor, parti- 
cularly in hot weather. 


N 2 be 
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be preferred, as the thelter they afford is extremely favourable 
to the growth of herbage. 

The larger a bullock is, he muft take the more food to fup- 
port him. It is defirable to change his food often, and to 
give him frequently, but little at a time, which makes him 
more eager to eat. After his kidnies are covered with fat, 
he will take lefs meat every week. It is better, therefore, to 
afcertain the quantity he eats, by the week, than by the day. 

Fatting cattle, to be fold immediately from the farmer’s 
houfe, and not fent to market, fhould be kept moderately 
warm. If kept too hot, it makes them perfpire, and their 
fkins to itch : this vexes them, and they rub themfelves againft 
any wall or poft within their reach, which is much againft 
quick feeding. Currying and combing them are ufeful prac- 
tices ; and wafhing them, at leaft once a week, is of great 
fervice. Bleeding is now exploded, as an old and unnecef- 
fary practice. 

FV. Suckling Farms. In fome parts of the kingdom, the 
whole attention of the farmer is dedicated to fuckling, or, in 
other words, to feeding calves, for fupplying the market with 
veal. In Effex this plan is reckoned more profitable than the 
dairy, and next to grazing. But the profit, there, muft de- 
pend much upon the immediate neighbourhood of that coun- 
ty, to fo great and certain a market as London. 

The particulars conneéted with this branch of rural eco- 
nomy, will, it is probable, be fully detailed, in the Improved 
Agricultural Survey of Effex, in fo far as regards that and 
the neighbouring diftri€ts. But as the mode of fuckling, 
adopted in fome parts of Scotland, is extremely different, it 
may not be improper to give a fhort account of it in this 

lace. 
. As foon as the calf is dropped, it is put into a box made 
of coarfe boards, 4} or 5 feet long, and 4 or 43 feet high, 
and about 2 feet wide, according to the fize of the calf. The 
boards are not put fo clofe but that a fufficient quantity of 
air is admitted: light is, however, carefully excluded; and 
the box has a cover for that purpofe*. The box ftands on 
four feet, which, at one end, are four inches high, but, at 
the other, only two inches; and, as there are holes at the 


* All animals, when fattening, ought to be excluded from light as much as 
poffible, as the beft and fafeft mode of keeping them quiet ; and infinitely pre- 
ferable to foporific drugs, which are commonly given them, Exclufion from 


light is prattifed by thofe who fatten poultry for the London market, with much 
Succefs, 


bottom, 
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bottom, all wetnefs is drained off. The bottom is alfo co- 
vered with ftraw or hay, which is changed twice a week. 
For feven or eight days, milk is but cautioufly given; for, 
unlefs a calf is fed moderately at firft, it is apt to take a 
loathing to its food. ‘It fhould be bled in about ten days, and 
afterwards as much milk given it, frefh from the cow, either 
twice or thrice a day, as it will take. The bleeding fhould 
be repeated once a week; and at all times, when a calf loathes 
its milk, and does not feed well, bleeding ought to be re- 
peated. Thefe frequent bleedings prevent difeafes from ple- 
thora, to which calves are fubje&, even when not fed fo 
high, and ftill more fo when they are. A large piece of chalk 
fhould be hung up in the box, which the calf will lick occa- 
fionally: this contributes nothing to the whitenefs of the 
veal; but it amufes the animal, and corrects that acidity in 
the ftomach which might otherwife be engendered, and which 
certainly often takes place. A cow calf is reckoned the beft 
for veal: if a bull calf is fuckled, he ought to be cut when 
about a week old, otherwife the veal will neither be fo good 
nor fo white. By this mode of treatment, calves are kept 
clean, quiet, warm, and dry ; the veal they furnifh is excel- 
lent, and they are foon ready for the market *; and, on the 
whole, it feems to be preferable to the practice of ftupifying 
them with fpirits, or with laudanum, fo common in other 
places where a different fyftem is purfued. 

V. Farms where Cattle are worked. ‘The fappofed necef- 
fity of beginning to feed oxen at an early age, is a great ob- 
jection to their being generally ufed, as they are hardly train- 
ed properly to work, before it is thought neceffary to fatten 
them, after which they do very little work; but, in confe- 
quence of the improved mode of fattening by oil-cake, &c. 
there is no difficulty to fatten oxen, even at twelve years of 
age, which is a material circumftance in their favour. 

It is thought beft to begin to break in oxen at three years 
old, and to give them full work at four. In the northern 
counties of England, four oxen are commonly ufed, the two 
foremoft in harnefs, the other two in yokes. In Scotland, it 
is not uncommon to work two oxen in harnefs, and without 
a driver. They are fometimes worked till they are from eight 
to ten, and even twelve years of age; but it is generally con- 
fidered to be more profitable to begin to feed them earlier. 


_ ® Statiftical Account of Scotland, Vol. VIII. p. 199. Vol. IX. p. 384.3 and, 
wm particular, Vol. XIX. p. 495. where an account of this mode is given, by a 
sefpectable country gentleman, Mr Paterfon of Caftle-Huntly. 

N 3 Some 
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Some people prefer free martins * and fpayed heifers, for 
working, to oxen. They are found very ftrong and active ; 
anc, it is faid, they will, with equal feeding, work nearly as 
well as a horfe. 

It is a remark of the late Sir Charles Turner, that the ad- 
vantage of working oxen depended much upon the breed ; 
and he preferred much the Lancafhire fort, as they were not 
only aétive and hardy, but lengthy in the carcafe, which enable 
them to go four inches further each ftep, than almoft any 
other kind. 


I cannot conclude thefe curfory hints, without adverting to 

a moft interefting fubje&t, namely, the difeafes of cattle, and 
the means of their prevention or cure; inquiries regarding 
which are fo well entitled to public attention and encourage- 
ment, inftead of being left, as hitherto has been the cafe, to 
the deiultory exertions of private individuals. The ftock of 
domeftic animals in a country, is one of the principal fources 
of its wealth: and every circumftance that materially tends 
to diminifh their number, or to decreafe their value, muft be 
attended with much pyblic lofs. Animals are in general 
fubjeéted to much fewer diforders than men; and, as their 
difeafes are of a much, lefs complicated nature, they ate con- 
fequently much eafier relieved. ‘There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that very moderate public encouragement would 
be the means of difcovering thofe remedies, that would be 
found the moft effectual for their removal. Is it poflible for 
the public money to be better beftowed? It is faid, that a 
very effectual remedy for the rot in fheep+, has been difco- 
vered in Holland; yet no pains are taken to procure a know- 
ledge of it in this country, though that difeafe has occafioned 
the lofs of many millions of property to the fubjeéts of Great 
Britain, within thefe fifty years paft. If that lofs had not been 
fuftained, would not the wealth of the country have been 
confiderably augmented, its public revenue confequently in- 
creafed, and, of courfe, great quantities of human food been 
preferved 


* Free. martins are cow calves caft at the fame time with bull calves, which 
are never known to breed. 

+ An intelligent correfpondent informs me, that it is a cuftom with fome 
farmers, to pafture their fheep on ground abounding with broom, for feveral days, 
when the broom is in d/ofom, which they find, from experience, prevents the 
theep fo paftured from being infeéted with the rot for that feafon. 
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preferved from deftruction, which have perifhed, to the ma- 
nifeft injury of the nation ? 
EE 
Any obfervations upon this paper will be extremely accept- 
able. They may be addreffed, either to the Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, or to Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M. P. 
London. 
eae 
The Conduétor 7 this department has again to acknowledge his 
obligations to, and exprefs his high re[pe&? for the Author of this 
valuable paper, whofe zeal and public fervices are above all praife, 
and will ever be remembered with gratitude by every true friend 
to his country. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations on the Quantity of Seed neceffary for different Soils. 


GENTLEMEN, 


. In your Jaft Number, I obferved a letter from a farmer 
nigh Glafgow, faying, that nothing as yet had been ftated as 
to the exa& quantity of feed proper for a given {pace of 
ground; and that, having thirty years experience, he was of 
opinion, that one fourth too much feed is generally caft away 
in that article in Scotland. 

If the following obfervations on the fubjeét, are thought 
worth the inferting in your very ufeful Magazine, they are at 
your fervice. 

In order to proportion the quantity of feed properly, the 
richnefs of the foil muft be particularly attended to; and 
whether grafs feeds are to be fown along with the grains for 
a fucceeding crop, and even in the early or late part of the 
feafon; as alfo, whether a very dry or uncommonly wet 
feed-time prevails: All thefe will influence a fkilful farmer 
as to the quantity of feed to be fown per acre. At the fame 
time, the quality of the feed grain is to be particularly 
attended to; as much is often thrown away to no purpofe, 
that might be better applied in feeding domeftic animals: 
So that, in this, as in many other inftances, it is difficult 
to apply precife rules, and would perhaps be improper; 
as much mult be left to the difcretion and fagacity of the 
farmer. 

The quantity of feed I ufually fow per Scots acre, is this: 
Wheat, 2 firlots, Linlithgow ftandard meafure, on land well 

N4 cu numer. 
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Summer-fallowed, and properly manured; if after potatoes, 
which is generally in the month of November, 3 firlots. 

Bear, always with grafs feeds, 2 firlots, fometimes 2 pecks 
more, as I find the land or feafon require it. : 

Oars, 1 boll, if Blainflie or Hakerfton kinds; but if of the 
early kinds, about ¢ firlots: In cafe they happen to be after 
turnip or Summer-fallow lands, at leaft a full fifth lefs; as 1 
generally fow grafs feeds along with them. 

Beans, in broad-caft, 5 firlots; if drilled, not lefs than 
6 firlots. . From the above general rules I find little occafion 
to vary much, but, as already premifed, when certain circum- 
ftances in foil, culture, or feafons, require it ; which every 
practical farmer fhould make it his ftudy to attend to. 

I recolle& of trying an experiment of thin fowing, in the 
year 1778, on a field of 4 Scots acres. It had been previoufly 
broke up, and cropped with oats the firft year; and then 
beans and peas mixed, the fecond. The obje& was, to have 
it returned to grafs the third crop, as rich and clean as it 
could be got; in order to which, I gave it not lefs than four 
ploughings, and applied the brake and harrows liberally. 
The feafon proving dry and favourable, laid on at the rate 
of 80 bolls fhell lime, in a hot powdered ftate, Linlithgow 
meafure, and 25 double cart-load of well fermented dung, 
per acre, the feafon all the time proving favourable. Being 
thus well manured and pulverized, I was at a lofs how little 
feed to afford it. Not being able myfelf to fow it with fo 
{mall a quantity as I judged it required; in order that the 
grafs feeds might not mifgive, I engaged an old fervant, 
who I knew mafter of the bufinefs, and told him, that 5 pecks 
was what I deemed fufficient per acre; which quantity, he 
made to accord exactly to a handful or two. Having thus 
finifhed to my with, the Summer proving good, and the 
harveft pretty dry, the whole faleable produce of the 4 acres 
was 25 bolls good barley. 

The grafs feeds I caufed be fown immediately after done 
with harrowing in the barley, at the rate of 6 pecks beft rye 
grafs, 12 lib. red clover, 6 lib. white do., 4 lib. yellow do., 
4 lib. of plantain, or narrow-leaved ribgrafs, all previoufly 
mixed together, and covered the whole in with a heavy 
roller. The grafs turned out excellent; about 290 ftone 
Tron of hay per acre was the produce. The field has pro- 
duced, ever fince, rich pafture. 

But I muft beg leave to obferve, that had my experience 
of the foil been then, what it is now, I would have given 
7 pecks per acre, inftead of 5; and the produce would i 

uy 
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fully been in proportion, and the feeds not lefs productive, 
of goed hay and pafture. 
Indeed, I have feldom found half a boll of barley, or from 

3 to 4 firlots of early Dutch, or red oats, per acre, hurt the 

rafs feeds, if fown immediately after the feed grains are 

arrowed in, unlefs in very fheltered fituations, or very 
luxuriant feafons, or upon foft foils, that run much to weak 
ftraw. I would therefore have farmers beware of either 
extreme, but particularly of {pare fowing; as there is more 
danger to the crop and land, in general, in this, than in lean- 
ing to the other fide. 
~The fubje& brings to my mind an experiment of a gentle- 
man farmer, who was fond of figures; and he fet a-calcu- 
Jating the fquare inches in an acre, and, of courfe, the grains 
contained in a peck, as alfo, the number of feeds in a pound 
of clover, &c.: and, of courfe, like the Glafgow farmer, 
imagined that two thirds of the feeds was thrown away, by 
being too liberally fown, and even the crop injured thereby. 
But recent experience cured him of the whim; as he found 
no foil, fhort of garden culture, would anfwer fuch a prac- 
tice. Iam, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

Banks of the Forth, Trrer. 
March 6th, 1802. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Ir you think the annexed direétions, to avoid the fmut in 
wheat, of any importance for your Magazine, you may infert 
the following extract with your convenience. I have only to 
remark, that I think minute infeéts are the general caufe of the 
fmut ; but whether kiln-drying, or pickling the feed, is beft 
for deftroying them, I leave experience to decide. A. S. 

wee 
Diredions for Kiln-drying Seed-wheat, with a view to prevent 
the Smut. Extracted from the Agricultural Survey of the 

County of Clackmannan, by F. F. Erfeine of Mar, E/q., 

which contains an Engraving, reprefenting certain ane that 

are found in Wheat, and are /uppofed to occafion the Smut. 


Let the wheat be laid upon the kiln, about three or four 
inches thick : the kiln to be heated middling ftrong with blind 
coal: the wheat to continue on the kiln for 24 hours, but 
turned frequently. After taking it off the kiln, it muft be al- 
lowed 24 hours to cool; during which time, it muft be fre- 
quently turned; then put it through the fanners once or = 

After 
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After the wheat has lain a few hours on the kiln, and the fire 
begins to have effect, a great number of very {mall worms, 
formerly undifcovered by the eye, appear on the top of the 
grain, and are foon deftroyed by the heat. ‘Thefe come from 
blacked wheat, or other corns, that could not be fufpected to 
be indifferent ; or may lye in, or on good wheat ; which worms 
continuing (when not thus killed), might confume the corn 
after it is thrown into the earth; thereby checking the growth 
entirely, or preventing it from having the ftrength it other- 
wife would have, to bring forth a ftrong produdtive ftalk. 

The firft farmer in Clackmannanfhire, who tried the kiln- 
drying of wheat, inftead of pickling it, learned it, about 25 
years ago, (and he has continued the practice ever fince), 
from an Irifhman, who had been appointed by the Board of 
Truftees to ftamp the linens, &c. manufactured in the village 
of Alva; who afferted, that it was practifed in his part of Ire- 
land: But, at this diftance of time, the farmer has forgot 
what part of Ireland the man faid he came from. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Praétical Obfervations on Tillage. 


{vr will be readily granted, that every foil, which the farm- 
er expects to carry artificial plants, muft abound more or 
lefs with thofe powers, from which fertility is derived, and 
by which vegetation, in a great meafure, muft ftand or fall; 
yet it is evident, that thefe powers may be rendered more or 
lefs ative, by proper or improper management. When — 
are kept active by feafonable tillage, artificial plants will prof- 
per, and defend themfelves againft the attacks of every ene- 
my: On the other hand, when they are rendered inactive, by 
flovenly and unfeafonable tillage, fuch plants feldom are able 
to ftand the combat, but become languid. In fuch cafes, the 
jand is much more impoverifhed, than when the whole powers 
of the foil are combined in nourifhing a clean and luxuriant 
crop of grain; for the powers of fertility never fuffer fo much, 
as trom improper and unfeafonable tillage; but by this it is 
not underftood, that any operation of the plough, or different 
period of tillage, adds fertility to the foil, any farther than by 
converting thofe fertile powers into a proper channel, to feed 
and nouriih artificial, inftead of natural plants. ‘The whole 
force and, powers of nature feem to yield to the labours of the 
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hufbandman. By a feafonable and well-conducted tillage, the 
fineft and moft fertile paftures, fo beautifully adorned and 
clothed by nature, are converted into luxuriant corn fields ; 
and the moft poor, barren, and ftubborn foils, are. prepared 
to receive thofe materials, which attract and draw down the 
kind and benign influences of the fun and atmofphere, fo con- 
ducive to the health and nourifhment of every kind of plant, 
both natural and artificial. 

Thefe confiderations ought to influence every farmer, and 
induce him to beftow every poffible pains upon an operation 
fo effential to his intereft. - With that view, the following ob- 
fervations, on the different periods of tillage, fuited to various 
foils, with the crops adapted to each of them, are fubmitted 
to the confideration of pra¢tical farmers. 

1. Light Dry Soils.—It is prefumed, that few foils will ad- 
mit of a continuance of Autumn ploughing ; yet the cultiva- 
tion of that moft valuable of all grain, wheat, renders it often 
neceflary at that feafon ; for which purpofe, the land is gene- 
rally prepared, through the preceding Summer, either by drill 
or naked fallow, without which it muft lay a foundation for 
fouling the land, except on dry bottoms. Such foils, if kept 
under proper hufbandry, are often benefited by Autumn or 
early Winter ploughing. It is fometimes found, that the top 
and fubfoil are of one nature; therefore, on dry foils, the 
farmer is naturally led to guard againft dry feafons; for which, 
early ploughing is a good antidote, by giving the land an op- 
portunity of confolidating, and forming again an alliance with 
its natural bed, from which it had been teparated by the ne- 
ceflary operation of the plough, by which means it is better 
enabled to refift drought, from its folid and compact ftate. 
Befides, every fhower of rain that falls upon it has more laft- 
ing effects, by the land being rendered leis porous, than it na- 
turally would have been by Spring ploughing : the water it 
receives on its furface being longer in filterin 
mutt, of courfe, retain moifture longer. 

The crops beft adapted to fuch foils, if very light and fandy, 
are potatoes, turnip, barley, and artificial grafles, for hay and 
pafture: if of a ftronger loam, to thefe may be added, wheat, 
beans, &c. 

2. Black Mosrifh Soils—Such lands, if they can be kept dry 
through the Winter, for the reafons affigned in the formes 
cafe, may be ploughed in Autumn or Winter ; and, in gene- 
ral, every dry feafon ought to be embraced for ploughing fuch 
foils, after the crop is removed. Oats are found to be the 
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moft profitable crop on fuch foils, in the prefent {tate of agri- 
culture: Yet, after taking a crop of oats from lea, other me- 
liorating crops ought to be tried by the drill hufbandry ; al- 
ways remembering, that moderate cropping, and other kind 
treatment, is the only way to fecure the friendfhip of fuch 
foils. 

3- Old Pafture Land.—Such land, when broke up, fhould be 
ploughed in Winter, if it js intended for oats; but early in 
Spring, if intended for peas : and, in order to have the tillage 
operation more at command, lime, or other manures, ought 
to be laid on, the year before it is broke up. Beans, peas, or 
oats, are beft adapted to fuch land. 

4- Land intended for Summer fallow.—Ploughing of fuch 
hand is often performed late in Autumn, or early in Winter, 
which appears to be a matter of convenience rather than 
choice, from the very foul ftate of the land ufually allotted 
for that purpofe, efpecially on heavy, wet, clay foils; for 
when fuch foils become foul, cither Autumn or Winter 
ploughing mutt increafe the malady, rather than cure it ; and 
as nothing but a naked fallow fhould be attempted in fuch 
cafes, every other feed-time muft be over, before it gets a fe- 
cond ploughing ; in which cafe, the weeds will often be found 
in as great forwardnefs, as on land of the fame kind that has 
not been ploughed that feafon: befides, clay foils ploughed in 
Autumn muft often meet with heavy clafhes of rain before 
froft: therefore, thofe falutary effects, expe€ted to be derived 
from a frofty Winter, muft often be fruftrated, by the land 
being too much condenfed by the rains before the froft comes 
on. It has been often obferved, that new ploughed clay land 
derives more benefit from a few frofty nights in Spring, in 
meliorating the foil, than dafhed old ploughed land derives 
from a month’s continued froft. Neverthelefs, if the land is 
tolerably clean, and can be laid up perfectly dry through the 
Winter, and the farmer can lay his account with getting it 
turned the firft dry weather in Spring, fuch early ploughin 
ought not to be difcouraged; for it may juftly be obferved, 
that early Summer-fallowing is the very life and effence of 
fuch foils. The fame obfervations hold with refpeé to fallow 
for drill crops. c 

5- Thin Clay Soils—Such land is almoft univerfally poor: 
the cold and unkindly bottoms fuch foils are found upan, mutt 
naturally produce them fo. Such land is badly adapted to 
bear much fatigue of the plough, either in Winter or Sum- 
mer: that being the cafe, neither Autumn nor late Spring- 
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ploughing can be depended on, by the former ; the land being 
fo delicate of itfelf, it cannot refift the alternate froft and rain 
in Winter; and, if it happen to be a wet feafon before feed- 
time, the profpect of a crop muft be very unpromifing; and, 
by the latter, if drought come on, it cannot fail in penetrat- 
ing to the bottom of the furrow ; in which cafe, the = caft 
upon it, muft remain deftitute of nourifhment: therefore, 
the moft proper feafon for ploughing fuch land, is February 
and the beginning of March, when the weather is dry. 

The crops beft adapted to fuch foils, are peas and oats; 
and, where compofts can be had and applied to the fward, 
Summer-fallow will be beneficial, followed by wheat and ar- 
tificial graffes. 

6. Strong Clay Soils.—Such land baffles the operation of the 
plough more than any other it encounters. The only friend 
that co-operates with it, in fubduing fuch foils, is ftrong lim- 
ing; and, without doubt, Winter froft is alfo of much bene- 
fit; on which account, the farmer is often induced to plough 
fuch land early: but it ought to be remembered, that, al- 
though falutary effects may be produced by early ploughing, 
when there happens to be much froft, yet very pernicious ef- 
fects muft follow, when the Winter turns out to be very wet; 
for, it is generally underftood, that clay foils, for the mof 
part, lye upon a retentive bottom of the fame nature ; there- 
fore, all the water that falls upon it, muft eafily penetrate to 
the bottom, through the feams between the furrows; and, as 
the fubfoil or bottom of the furrow will be left with a {malt 
bank on the land fide of the coulter cut, together with the 
under arafe of the back part of the furrow refting upon it, 
the water muft be prevented from running to the drain fur- 
tow, which will prove very pernicious and hurtful to the foil, 
being too cold at the bottom in its beft ftate. It may, per- 
haps, be faid, that the fame danger will be incurred, at what- 
ever period the ploughing is performed ; but there is a mate- 
rial difference between water ftagnating in the bottom of the 
furrows for four or five months, and when it only does fo for 
as many weeks: therefore, wherever Antumn or early Win- 
ter ploughing is practifed on fuch foils, that of Summer-fal- 
low will alfo be often neceflary. 

The crops adapted to fuch foils are, wheat, beans, peas, 
and grafs feeds for both hay and pafture. 

7- Old Croft.—Land of this defcription is to be found on 
all the various kinds of foil in Scotland. ‘There is little 
doubt, but that, in the early ftages of agriculture, the farmer 
would be induced to make choice of fuch places, from the 
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production of fome particular plants or graffes in their natu- 
ral ftate; as may be feen upon wild uncultivated waftes at 
this day, where plants are produced diverfe from one ano- 
ther, according to, the nature and quality of the foils that 
produce them, and of the bottoms on which fuch foils lye: 
therefore, if it is admitted that ftrong kindly bottoms would 
produce more luxuriant graffes ina ftate of nature, than o- 
thers of a different quality, and that the farmer, as far as lay 
in his power, made choice of fuch for beginning his improve- 
ments upon; then the other part of the myftery is eafily ac- 
counted for; as every one muft know, that, by a long fuc- 
ceflion of repeated dungings, fuch lands have become more 
fertile than any other in their immediate neighbourhood. 
When found upon clay bottoms, Autumn or Winter plough- 
ing muft not be attempted; for the vegetative powers being 
ftrong, root and feed weeds will often make as great progrefs 
in an open Winter, as they will do in Summer, on ordinary 
foils. Therefore, Spring ploughing muft be obferved, and 
as fhort time before the harrows are applied as poflible ; but, 
if the bottom is dry, and ftrié attention is paid to keep the 
land clean by drill crops, earlier ploughing may be ventured 
upon. 

This defeription of land is adapted to the cultivation of 
every kind of grain, plant, and herb, that is, or can be, pro- 
fitably cultivated in this country. 

To conclude—Whenever the farmer ufes his plough, whe- 
ther in Autumn, Winter, or Spring, his grand objeét and de- 
fign ought to be built upon the grand bafis of keeping the 
land clean; for, whether the plough adds fertility to the foil 
or not, it muft be obvious, that, keeping the land clean, is 
the fureft way to preferve thofe vegetative powers with which 
it abounds, from whatever quarter or caufe they come. 

18th Fuly 1801. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Barberries not prejudical to the Growth of Wheat. 


Ir is the opinion of many, that the barberry has certain ma- 
lignant effets upon growing wheat and other kinds of grain, 
infomuch, that if it happens to grow within three or four 
hundred yards of thefe, they will be rendered fo unfruitful, 
that, in place of ‘ull ears, little better than hufks = = 
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found. Having heard that this idea determined a farmer ini 
the vicinity of Cupar in Fife to cut out all the barberries 
growing upon his premifes, and that it was likely to fpread 
the deftruction of fo ufeful a plant in filling up the gaps in 
thorn hedges, and even in making a tolerable fence where 
thorns will hardly thrive, I determined to make trial; and 
having a hedge of barberries, I fowed, in Autumn 1799, two 
pecks of white wheat, in drills about 12 inches apart, which 
occupied about 44 falls, within 75 yards of my barberries. It 
appeared = no means hurt in any ftage of its growth; rofe to 
+ feet high, and produced 4+ bolls of as fine grain as could 

fhown. In the courfe of Winter 1799, I was apprehen- 
five that 75 yards might be too far off; and accordingly, ‘in 
Spring 1800, I fowed a {mall quantity of wheat juft befide 
the growing hedge, which, to my no {mall fatisfaction, pro- 
duced as perfeét grain as ever I faw. In Autumn 1800, I 
fowed 1} peck upon about 36 falls of ground, within 250 yards 
of my barberry Hedge, which rofe to about 5 feet high, and 
produced 3+ bolls of excellent gram. From all which, I con- 
clude, that if barberry is malignant to growing corns, it is not 
in every diftri& of country. But, if the malignity of plants 
can be eftablifhed, we need not ‘weary ourfelves about the 
fmut, &c. as it may be eafily transferred to the malignity of 
fome neighbouring plant! But what is moft malignant to 
wheat, &c. is perhaps land under improper culture, which 
happens through ignoranee. Ultimately, 1 aflirm, that Igno- 
rance is the moit baneful weed which can be found within the 
farmer’s inclofure, and ought, along with Prejudice, to be 
moft carefully rooted up. Yours, &c. 


A FRIEND To BARBERRIES. 








TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Remedy for the Goofeberry Caterpillar. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Iw your laft Number, I obferve a paper, figned ‘ Novice 
Junior,’ requetting farther information refpecting the beft and 
moft expeditious mode of deftroying the goofeberry caterpil- 
lar ; and, with much pleafure, avail myfelf of his folicitation 
to make public a remedy, which, in my cafe, has been com- 
pletely fuccefsful. I have additional fatisfaétion in ftating, 
that the application is eafy, and the expence trifling. 

For twelve years paft, L have been in the habit of making 
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trials with different ingredients, none of which I have been en- 
tirely fatisfied with, and had given up the matter as hopelefs, 
concluding, that the only means of obtaining a crop in gardens 
that were infefted with thefe vermin, was by fhaking the 
buthes, and collecting and deftroying them. But as, even in 
that way, however carefully the operation was conducted, a 
number {till adhered to the bufhes fufficient to perpetuate the 
breed, the operation required to be repeated annually ; and as 
I obferved feveral gardens, not very diftant from mine, entire- 
ly free from them, I determined to take up my buthes, and 
put a new fet in their place.. This was accordingly done, and 
young ones procured from a nurfery, where no vermin of the 
kind had ever appeared. Thefe efcaped injury laft year; but, 
owing to the great number of eggs that had been depofited in 
the crevices = the walls, many of the fpotted butterflies made 
their appearance during the Summer; the confequence was, 
that though every poflible: care was taken to catch and kill 
them, they depofited a number of eggs fufficient to deftroy the 
young bufhes. Accordingly, at a very early period this Spring, 
when the buds had fwelled, and were ready to burft, I ob- 
ferved that the vermin had begun their depredations, and com- 
pletely deftroyed the heart of every bud that had come in their 
way. Being well acquainted with the effeéts of fulphur in de- 
ftroying vermin, I refolyed to make trial of a “eee that 
is known to be moft efficacious in curing the itch, known in 
the fhops by the name of fu/phur vivumy a fingle applica- 
tion of which I found quite fufficient. It was ufed in 
the following manner: The. bufh was firft lightly fprink« 
led with water, fo as to moiften the upper part of the 
leaves, and immediately after dufted with the fulphur, which 
was put into a tin box, with the lid perforated like a pepper- 
holder. ‘The moiftening of the leaves made the fulphur ad- 
here to them; and the weather continuing dry, it remained 
upon them. The confequence was, that, by next morning, 
not a fingle caterpillar could be feen upon any of the bufhes 
that had been {fo treated, unlefs in crevices, or upon fome of 
the grains that it had not reached. Hitherto, the fulphur does 
not appear to have been at all hurtful to the foliage, as the 
bufhes, to which it was applied, are in the fame ftate of for- 
wardnefs, and look equally weil as others that were not in- 
feited with the vermin. ‘l'o enfure fuccefs, it feems effential 
that the fulphur fhould be ufed during dry weather, as, if 
rain fall immediately after the application, it will be wafhed 
off, and its effeét leflened. A. Z. 
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OriciNnaz COMMUNICATIONS. 


PART IL 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On Floating Land. 


GENTLEMEN} 


As feveral of your cotrefpondents. have expreffed a with 
to receive fome information as to the mode and_ principles 
of floating meadows, I fend you the, following account, 
taken, indeed, chiefly from a pamphlet, publifhed in 1798- 
99, by Mr Wright, upon the method ‘of floating land in 
Gloucefterfhire ; that Englifh county, into which the prac- 
tice was firft introduced; where it hath been for about 2 
century in ufe; and where, by. confequence, it may be pre- 
fumed to be beft underftood. I might, indeed, have fent 
you a formal review of the publication; but this would have 
led me to take notice of fome controverfies handled in it, as 
to the modus operandi, which would haye ‘carried me too far 
from my prefent purpofe: though, at fame time, I muft ob- 
ferve, that, in the difcuffion of thefe controverfies, many 
general principles are evolved; and can venture to affert, 
that, whoever of your readets fhall become purchafers of Mr 
Wrights pamphlet, they will find thenifelvyes abundantly re- 
paid for their purchafe-money, by the information they will 
receive, 

Without farther pyeface, I fhall proceed to the explanation 
of the annexed plates, which, 1 prefume, will convey to the 
reader a pretty accurate idea of the formation of watered 
meadows. 
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On Floating Land. May 
Explanation of the Plates. 


Priate I. 


Fig. 3. reprefents a float meadow, under irrigation ; the 
dark fhading reprefenting the water. 

When the hatch of the water dam-dike (marked H) is lifted 
up, the water runs in the natural channel of the river; 
when the hatch is fhut, as reprefented in the figures, the 
natural channel is laid dry below it, and the water runs later- 
ally along the main feeder, in the dire€tion of the arrows, 
and is from it diftributed into the floating gutters (g, g, g,g) 
which are formed along the crowns of the ridges, into 
which the meadow is arranged, overflowing on both fides of 
faid gutters, and running down the fides of the ridges into 
the furrows or drains betwixt the ridges (d,d,d,d), which 
drains difcharge it into the main drain, whereby it is returned 
into its natural channel at the foot of the meadow. 

The marks (00, or 4 4), and the fufts, in the main feed- 
er and the floating gutters, denote—The fir/, obftructions 
(made by fmall ftakes, or fods, or {tones) to raife the water, 
and make it flow over from the main feeder into the float- 
ing gutters, or from the latter over the fides of the ridges ; 
the /econd, nicks, made in their fides, with a fimilar inten- 
tion. If, however, the main feeder and floating gutters are 
properly conftruéted at their firft formation, thefe fupple- 
mentary aids will be, in a great meafure, unneceflary: For 
the main feeder ought, at its entrance, to"be of dimenfions 
= fufficient to admit the quantity of water which is to 

e conveyed to the meadow; and gradually to contract 
its fize as it goes along, in order that the water, for want of 
room, may be forced over its fide, and into the floating gut- 
ters: thefe laft ought to be formed after the fame model, 
that the water may, by their primary conftrudlion, overflow 
their fides, through their whole courfe. That as little as 
poflible of the furface may be unproduétive, a fimilar con- 
ftruction fhould be adopted for the drains; they eught to be 
harrow, neareft to the main feeder, where they receive little 
water, and to diverge as they approach the main drain; 
which laft is, for the fame reafon, fimilarly conftrufted. In 
the plan, this mode of conftruétion is made obvious to the 
eye. 

"The meadow, in this plate, muft be conceived to lye in a 
regular and very gentle flope from the main feeder to the 
main drain. 
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Fig. 1. and fig. 2. prefent.a view of. the ridges cut acrofs, 
with the feeding gutter (g) upon their crown, and the fur- 
rows, or difcharging drains (d, d) along their fides. Fig. 2. 
fhows the thape (of gradual flope) into which they ought to 
be formed at firft, were it not for the expence, i. ¢. when 
they are to be formed out of grals fields, preferving the grafs 
fward. Fig. 1- reprefents the mode in which they may, 
more cheaply, though more roughly, be formed at firft; 
when, the depofitions of fediment from the floating water, 
will gradually fill the fhoulders of the floating gutters, up to 
the dotted line, forming the ridge into the fhape of fig. 2. 

In the formation of the meadow, (particularly if the de- 
clivity is very fmall), care fhould be taken to lofe as little as 
polfible of the level in the main feeder, and in the floating 
gutters ; in order that the greater defcent may be given: to 
the water down the fides, of the ridges, from the floating 
gutters to their difcharging drains, that the water may, float 
over the ridges fides with the more rapidity, and in the more 
quick fucceffion. 

The diftance from the floating gutter to the. difcharging 
drain, ought not to be lefs than four yards, #, ¢. the breadth of 
the ridge eight yards ; not more than five yards and a half, 
i. e. the breadth of the ridge eleven yards. 

It is evident, from the plan, that, when the hatch (H) is 
lifted up, the water refumes its natural channel, and the 
meadow becomes at once dry. Its figare frees it inftantly of 
all furface water. If any of it is wet from {fprings, thefe 
muft. be carried off by under-draining ; for it muft be tho- 
roughly drained before you can drown it to good effect. 


Prats Il. 


This plate reprefents a float-meadow, where the rosy is 
unequal, and which, alfo, is too large, for the command of 
water, to admit of being floated all at once. 

In this meadow, it is fuppofed that the ground rifes, from 
the natural channel of the fiver, up to F 1-), which is a 
feeder, with its floating gutters (g,g,z,g,) 5 and thence de- 
fcends to the hollow (D 1.), which is a drain communicating 
with the main drain, and re¢eiying thé water from the lefler 
drains or receiving furrows id, de d). It is fuppofed, that 


the ground rifes again from the hollow (D 1.), up to the fe- 
cond feeder (F 2); and thenée defcends again into the 
hollow, along which is conducted the receiving drain (D 2.) 
The remainder ef the meadow is fuppofed to lye in a regular 
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flope, from the main feeder to the drain ‘laft mentioned, and 
the main drain. ‘The Jetter (7) marks a very fmall rut, 
made with a {pade, or triangular hoe, for conducting water 
to places upon which it appears not to fcatter regularly. 

", The hatch upon the river’s natufal channel, and that upon 
tlie feeder (F 2.) aré reprefented ‘as thut; and, confequent- 
fy, thé natural chahhel, together with that part of the mea- 
tow which ig ‘floated ‘from the feeder (F 2.), as dty. “The 
Hatches upon thé feeder (F 1.), and upon the main feeder, 
até feptefented as drawn up; and, confequently, the two 
parts of the meadow, floated from'them, are’ reprefented as 
under water. 


Puate Il. 


This reprefents catch meadow, for a ftéep declivity, or fide 
of a hill. It is called catch, becaufé, when, the whole is wa- 
tered at once, the water floating over the uppermolt pitches 
is catched in the’floating gattérs, which diftribute the water 
over the inferior pitches. A . 

The lateral horizontal feeding gutters, which fcatter the 
Water over the firft and fecond pitches, are reprefented as 
fut by fods or ftones, &c. (8); and, confequently, thefe firft 
and fecond pitches appear dry: The whole water is repre- 
fented as pafling down the main feeder into the loweft float- 
ing gutter, whence it floats the loweft or third pitch; and is 
received into the drain at the foot of the meadow, to be re- 
turned by it into the natural channel. 

When the whole is to be floated-at once, the obftruétions 
(8) are taker from the lateral floating gutters : obftructions, 
mean time, are placed in the main feeder, immediately under 
~ the floating gutters, to force the water into faid gutters. 

NN. B. In obftruéting the main feeder, care mult be taken 
not to obftru& it entirely ; but to allow always a part of the 
water it contains to efcape, in it, to the lower pitches: For, 
fuppofing the main feeder to be entirely fhut under the feed- 
ing gutter (g 1.); fo that the whole water was made to run 
over the firf pitch, from faid gutter and the horizontal part 
of the main drain; the water, filtrated through the grafs of 
the firft pitch, would be fo very much deprived of its ferti- 
lizing qualities, as to be incapable of communicating almoft 
any perceptible benefit to the pitches lying below. Water, fo 
filtrated, is called technically u/ed water; and is efteemed 
next to ufelefs; and, for this reafon, the grafs neareft the 
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floating gutters, is moft abundant, and of belt quality, in all 
kinds of meadow. 

‘The proper breadth of the pitches of catch meadow, from 
gutter. to gutter, does not feem well determined ; oe ought, 
probably, not to be much broader than the diftance trom the 
floating gutter to the receiving drain in float meadow, i. ¢. 
from four to five or fix yards.—Catch meadow is not fo much 
prized as float meadow. 

In the conftruétion of the float meadows, the floating gut- 
ters die away to nothing, before they meet the main drain; 
the water, from the end of the gutter, finding its way over 
the intervening fpace, or being aflifted, in fcattering, by fmall 
ruts marked (r). The receiving drains fhould, for like rea- 
fon, not be commenced, till within half a ridge breadth of the 
main feeder. 

Ee 

As to the mode of forming the land into its proper fhape 
for being flooded, one of two modes may be adopted. 

Firft, it may be convenient to form gzafs land into water 
meadow, without deftroying the grafs fward, that it may be, 
thus, at once ready for the admiflion of the water, In that 


cafe, having chofen the proper dire€tion for the main feeder 
and main drain, (on fuppofition of the land lying in the 


pofition reprefented in plate firft), as alfo for the fubordinate 
feeders and drains, (on fuppofition of the land lying in differ~ 
ent flopes, as in plate fecond), the ridges muft then be form- 
ed, running ftraight from the feeders to the drains, with each 
its floating gutter running along its crown, and a receiving 
drain betwixt every two ridges, as in the plates, 

As the defcent down the fides of the ridges, from the float- 
ing gutter on their crown to the receiving drains at their fide, 
ought to be at the rate of about two inches to the yard, it 
might be expenfive, where the land lies flat, to form them all 
at once to the proper fhape: They may therefore be merely 
rough formed, as in fig. 1. plate [., trufting to the water to 
perfedt their formation, by the depofitions of fediment, in the 
courfe of years, 

Second, ‘The cheapeft way of forming meadow, is certainly 
by the plough, In this cafe, the grafs fward is deftroyed, 
and a new fward muft be fuperinduced. It would appear - 
probable, from fome experiments in Tweedale, that water ad- 
mitted over recently fown artificial graffes, makes the land 
throw them out; and that the meadow therefore ought to be 
paftured, perhaps fome years, before the water is admitted, 


O03 It 
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It feems probable, that the graffes, natural to the land, would 
be more hele | and, upon this principle, an intelligent farmer 
in Dunfyre parifh, in the Upper Ward of Clydefdale, who is 
forming a water meadow by the plough, propofes to take a 
crop of oats, after a firft rough formation ; ‘then to let the 
land lye in pafture one feafon, for the further eftablifhment of 
the natural grafs roots ; then to ~~ it ito the full = 
aflifting the operation by the fpade, where neceflary ; to take, 
a fecond crop of oats; after which, either to admit the 
water, or continue to pafture it another feafon, as the 
grafles, natural to the foil, fhall or {hall not appear te be pro- 
perly eftablithed. 

As to the formation of catch meadow, no particular direc- 
tions feem neceffary.. The land fitted for this defcription of 
meadow is commonly pafture land. 

Rafter levelling deferves notice, as applicable to every mea- 
dow made of grafs land, where the {ward is to be preferved. 
Where, then, hese are inequalities from {mall rifes, the rafter 
leveller cuts out with a fpade narrow ftripes of fod, leaving 
alternately an interval of ftripes unmoved ; what is taken out, 
is laid into the hollows; and the f{tripes, left remaining on the 
heights, are beaten down with the heel, or a mallet : The level- 
ling thus proceeds in a double ratio, the heights being beat 
down to meet the hallows, and the latter elevated to meet the 
former. 

U/ed water being lefs ufeful, as already obferved ; hence, 
the propricty of its haying a fhort run over the grafs ; hence, 
the breadth of the ridge confined to eight yards, and not to ex- 
ceed eleven : Lefs than eight would be ftill more eligible ; but 
a compromife muft be made, fo as not to lofe too much of 
productive furface in unproductive gutters and drains. 

Even fimple clear water is found beneficial; even it is an 
enricher ; elfe it could not happen, that it fhould be lefs 
ufeful when ufed : for, certainly,'as a mere Winter /belter to 
the grafs, it would equally ferve the purpofe, u/ed, as unufed. 
The more richly, however, that the water is impregnated, 
from running through a traét of rich foil, or. from receiving 
the drainings of great towns, by fo much more are its effects 
beneficial. Both as an enricher, and aS a Winter fbelter, (the 
two principles on which the action of water upon meadows is 
accounted for), the more quick the fucceffion of the water, (fo 
as that it covers the land to a proper thicknefs), fo much the 
more benefit may be expected: This, however, fpeaks to a 
confiderable command of water toa no very great extent of 
meadow , 
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meadow = byt itis, however, accounted more profitable to con- 
tract the fize of the meadow, than to ftretch the powers of 
the water. The water ought to cover the meadow in a theet 
of one inch in thicknefs, and moving in a fucceffion of the 
quicknefs given, by a rate of defcent, from the floating gutters 
to the receiving drains, of two inches to one yard, i. ¢. a de- 
{cent of eight inches from the crown to the edges of the 
drains, in ridges of eight yards in breadth. 

Mr Wright confiders, as made nearly perfe& in all refpects 
at its firft forntation, a meadow formed in Spring 1797, by Mr 
Talbot of Penrick Caftle : In it, the rate of the defcent of wa- 
ter is at one inch in nine yards, in the floating gutters; and 
at two inches in one yard, down the fides of the ridges: The 
diftance betwixt the doatin gutter and {mal} receiving drain 


is five yards; though, in this refpe&, he prefers the diftance 
of only four yards; which is that adopted in the Duke of 
Bedford’s meadow, where the water is more abundant. 

In forming a meadow, the Gloucefter flooders make no ac- 
count of the original foil or fubfoil; the meadow will, in all 
cafes, come in time to be equally good ; the goodnefs depend- 
ing entirely on the quality of the water, which foon creates of 
itfe 


If foil enough for the plants. The fubfoil is of no account, 
whether pervious or impervious to water ; as it is found (after 
a fufficient time for the water depofiting fufficiency of fedi- 
ment) that the water difcharged by the main drain is, in eve- 
ry meadow, nearly equal in quantity to that admitted by the 
main feeder, any apparent diminution being no more than 
what might be fairly attributed to evaporation, from fuch an 
extent of furface. ‘The foil is not only fertilized for grafs by 
watering, but is found enriched for tillage, 

The Gloucefterfhire management of the watering procefs, 
may be ftated as under, according to Wright’s account. 

Toveedensnde the beginning of this month, the water is 
let on. The floating is continued for three weeks; the mea- 
dow is then laid dry for a few days, that the plants may get 
air; the water then again admitted. 

December and Fanuary.—The dire&tion, for thefe two 
months, is, to float continually, to defend the land and plants 
from froft: But, every ten or fourteen days, to lay dry, for, 
a day or two, for air to the plants. If the meadow gets iced 
over at any time, the direétion is to let off the water, left it 
fhould run the furface into inequalities, from the obftacles 
prefented by the ice: Probably a cover, even of ice, is a pro- 
tcCtion from the froft air. 

O4 February, 
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Febvuary.—During this month, there is danger of a whitith 
feum gathering (probably compofed of air bubbles), which is 
taifed by the fun, as his heat increafes. ‘This fcum is ab- 
folutely poifonous to the fs. ‘The cure is, to let off the 
water: To prevent the om from gathering, the direction 
is, to lay dry through the day, and to float during the night, 
It is probable that,.in this northerly region, the fcum may not 
be apprehended fo early in the feafon. 

March.—By the beginning of this month, Gloucefterfhire 
meadows would feem to afford good pafture for winter flock. 
The meadows are direéted to be laid dry for a week before 
the admiffion of heavy cattle ; and, if the weather is cold or 
wet, it is advifed to give the cattle dry fodder over night. 

4pril.—During this month, the meadow ought she eaten 
bare. It is faid, however, that if the pafturing is continued 
for a fingle week after the commencement of the month of 
May, the hay crop will be ruined in quality; as it will be 
foft, woolly, and unfubftantial, like an aftermath crop. 

May.—The meadow having been eaten bare the preceding 
month, the water is now admitted, but only for a few days ; 
and, at the end of fix weeks, a crop of hay may be expected 
to be cut, at the rate of a ton and‘ a half per ‘English acre. 
You may then water or not, as you choofe, for aftermath 
— or for green houfe-fecding. If, however, you water, 

ware of admitting theep to the pafture; as it is afcertained 
in Gloucefterfhire, as'one of the moft incontrovertible of 
facts in agriculture, that Summer watering infallibly rots the 
fheep. It is, notwithftanding, obferved, that no watering is 
fo enriching, as that which is given during Summer floods. 

It is probable, that, in Scotland, all the Winter’s watering 
operations fhould be precipitated; as, for example, the wa- 
tering ought to begin in Oétober, left the land fhould not 
have time to receive much benefit from the earlier infetting 
of our froits. ‘The Spring ones may probably, alfo, be pro- 
tracted: It is particularly probable, that we may not need to 
intermit the watering fo frequently in the month of February, 
for fear of the fcum raifed by the fun’s heat. But, in thefe, 
and other particulars, experience muft be ovr guide, when 
we fhall have got the opportunity of obtaining it. 

So highly is water prized, for this purpofe, in Gloucefter- 
fhire, that the privilege of keeping up the water for driving 
corn mills, is complained of as a grievance; and thofe who 
have this privilege, obtain high rents for the temporary ufe 
of the water. Upon the river Churn, a branch of the 


Thames, 
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Thames, there are ten corn mills erected on a ftretch of five 
miles of the water’s couric, which yield gool. of rent. U 
on the fame ftretch, are 1000 acres of meadow, fuppofed to 
be improved, by watering, to 2l. per acre, of yearly rent, a- 
bove their original value, although imperfectly watered, from 
the hinderance of the mills: A difference of 1600l, yearly 
rent, in the difference of the ufe.to which the water is ap 
plied. 

Faéts, refpecting the profit from watered meadow, are 
ftated by Mr Wright, which make our Scotifh agricultural 
faith to ftagger. For initance, in South Cerne, in Glou- 
cefterfhire, the profit yielded from a meadow, per Scots acre, 
(converting Mr Wright’s Englifh meaiures), for five weeks 
pafture, from the fecond day of April, amounts to no lefs than 
sl. os. ofd.; yielding, alfo, afterwards, a crop of hay, at the 
rate of rather better than 230 Tweeddale {tones per Scots 
acre, befides the aftermath. ‘The number of cattle maintain- 
ed, for the above five weeks, upon each Scots acre, amount- 
ed nearly to 17 wedders, 1} cows, and 1 colt. 

I fend you the above account and fuggeftions, hoping it 
will lead other correfpondents to bring forward their thoughts 
upon this feemingly interefting fubjeét, or, rather their expe- 
rience, as obtained in Scotland ; if, indeed, there is experi- 
ence, as yet, fufficiently conclufive of its merits. 

Convinced of the utility of your undertaking, and withing 
it fuccefs, I remain, &c. C. F. 


Tweeddale, Feb. 1802. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on A. B.’s Hints refpefing the Confrudtion of Farm 
Offices, ps 15. & 10. 


GENTLEMEN, 

WHEN a mere fpeculator in agricultural fcience, in his at- 
tempts to enlighten the common hufbandman, adheres to 
theory alone, he may not only amufe, but may perhaps con- 
vey inftruction: But, fo foon as he deviates into the path of 
practice, or attempts to illuftrate from fa&, ‘ his fpeech be- 
wrayeth him,’ and he falls, all at once, into abfurdity, and 
expofes himfelf to ridicule. . : 

Such; among a thoufand examples, has been the fate of 
your Correfpondent A. B. p. 15. and 16. in your laft Num- 
ber, when, in his very proper admonitigns about the beft 

mode 
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mode of conftruéting the walls of a barn, he advifes to have 
a due proportion *j air-holes, to preferve the corn from da- 
mage; and which advice is, without all queftion, very good, 
and worth the following. But, alas! he is himfelf complete- . 
> ignorant of the reafon why; for, he unluckily’ ftates, 

at it will thereby prevent the walls from burfting, by the 
expanfion of the corn, when houfed in an unfit als for pre- 
fervation. 

To this Gentleman of theory (who, I dare fay, never faw 
a heated ftack, or a mow-burnt bin of corn in his life), I 
would, on this fubje&, ftate, for his information, that corn 
heated in the ftraw, fo far from expanding to fuch a degree ° 
as to * burft the walls of a barn;’ on the dire& contrary, 
contraéts, and becomes lefs bulky. To men of praétice, I 
fhould afk pardon for ftating fuch an undoubted fadk. 

He is again as unfortunate, when, after advifing to keep 
bins of corn in a barn at fome little diftance from each other, 
he gives as a reafon (not the true one, to admit of ventila- 
tion, but) that thereby ‘ there may be fpace to carry off the 
moifture :” Whereas, I apprehend, that there has never yet 
been corn houfed in fuch circumftances, with regard to wet- 
nefs, fince the days of Noah’s flood, 

A Common Farmer, 


How @ the Mearns, 
Feb. 10. 1802. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMFR’S MAGAZINE. 
Account of a New Method of Reaping Corn by Piece-work. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue following defcription of a new mode of reaping corn - 
by piece-work, introduced pretty generally into the Carfe of 
Gowrie, will, 1} truft, be accounted valuable information for 
your readers. I fhall ftate the matter nearly in the words of 
my correfpondent who communicated it to me. 

The reapers in this way are paid from 33d. to 5d. for each 
threave. ‘This plan has been adopted for a whole farm, and 
paid for at the rate of 44d. per threave, of all common kinds 
of white corn, viz. wheat, barley, and oats. For this mo- 
ney, the reapers fhear, bind, and ftook the corn. The girth 
of the theaf of wheat is not to exceed 28 inches, and that of | 
other corn, to be 3 inches lefs. 

Thofe 
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Thofe farmers who have tried this method, approve of it 
much. ‘They think, by it, their corn is not only cut down 
at lefs expence, but better than by any other ; as it combines 
the highly ufeful and rare advantage of making it the la- 
bourer’s intereft, not only to be more than ordinarily diligent 
at his work, but to do it alfo well; becaufe, cutting clean 
and low, and at the fame time binding and ftooking neatly, 
increafes the number of threaves to be paid for. 


A. S. 


P. 8. I with to be informed, by fome of your intelligent 
correfpondents, of the comparative advantages of reaping cor 
by the fcythe and by the fickle. .S 


} 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Paring and Burning Gra/s Land. 
GENTLEMEN, 


In your laft Number, ‘ Pastor’ mof earneftly requefts in- 
formation relative to paring and burning; I {hall therefore 
venture to communicate, for infertion in your Magazine, my 
fentiments on that fubjeét. I fhall alfo fay a few words on 
other parts of his letter, 

It feems pretty well afcertained, that the only kind of earth 
which is confumed, or leflened in quantity, by incineration, 
is that of a peaty nature; 1 therefore confider, as unimpor- 
tant, the many objections which have been advanced againft 
paring and burning, on the /core of its reducing the quantity of 
earth on any other kind of land. 1 muft, however, lay much 
ftrefs on the lofs fuftained by diflipating and throwing into 
the air, much of that vegetable and other rich matter, which 
has been accumulated in the courfe of many years. Where 
land can be broken up by the plough, the advantages which 
are faid to proceed from paring and burning, muft arife, al- 
moft entirely, from a {mall quantity of alkaline falts obtained 
by this operation, the fertilizing powers of which I readily 
admit. But I contend, that thefe advantages are overbalanced 
by. the pernicious effects of fubjeGting it to the procefs of 
paring and burning, and that calcareous manures (lime, 
marl, &c.) applied to ground abounding in thofe rich and 
putritious fubitances which burning throws off in vapour, 


will 
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will produce a more permanent and valuable improvement 
than the application of fire, more efpecially upon thin lightith 
lands. If it be a matter of moment to have coarfe grounds 
Jpeedily prepared for growing clovers and rye-grafs, certainly 
that object is gained by paring, burning, and liming; but, in 
my opinion, the production of thofe grafles would be detter 
promoted by breaking up with the plough, and fuffering the 
land to remain a year or two longer in tillage. This mode 
would alfo render it capable of producing greater crops of 
corn and turnips afterwards. I {peak from experience, and 
would not recommend paring and burning, unlefs in fitua- 
tions where the {ward is fo very coarfe and tough, as to 
make breaking up by the plough very difficult, or where 
it was deemed neceflary, in order to effe&t the deftruéction 
of grubs, &c. The two firft crops of corn are generally 
great; after which, the land is fo much exhaufted, that 
even a very copious application of dung will not reftore a 
great degree of fertility; therefore the land fhould, with- 
in a few years, be returned to pafture. If it is thought 
neceffary to practife paring and burning, I would advife cover- 
ing the heaps, from time to time, with fuch kinds of turf as 
will admit the burning to proceed with the emiffion of as littie 
flame as pofflible. This is found, from experience, to be be- 
neficial, and may, perhaps, be defended on {fcientific prin- 
ciples. I never heard of quicklime being mixed with 
marl; but, if it will render the latter more finely powdered, 
probably it would be-ufeful. I have, however, heard of the 
powder of unburnt limeftone being ufed as a manure with 
confiderable fuccefs. The quantity of calcareous matter, will, 
I prefume, be the fame in unburnt as in calcined limeftone; 
and the anfwer to the laft queftion in ‘ Pasror’s’ letter, ap- 
pears to me, to depend, in a confiderable degree, on calcula- 
tion and analyfis. He fhould afcertain the expence of buy- 
ing and carrying lime, and the quantity of calcareous matter 
it contains, and alfo the expence of powdering his limeftone, 
and the quantity of calcareous matter in it. By proceeding 
in this way, he will know in which cafe he will obtain the 
greateft quantity of calcareous matter for a given fum of 
money. 
lam, yours, &c. 
RuRIcoLa. 





Of the Law of Scotland, &c: 


;—_ ________} 
FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Concerning the Law of Scotland, with regard to Farm Dung 
and Straw. 


Tue value of dung, as a manure, is not yet fully known. The 
more that agriculture is advanced, the greater does the value 
of dung appear to rife in the eye of the farmer. It has been 
fold, in fome late inftances, in Feft-Lothian, at 15s. the cart- 
load of well-matured ftable duag, confifting of about a ton 
weight. ‘The price of ros. for fuch cart-load, hath been fre- 
quently given ; though the ordinary price is, from 4s. to 5s. 
Let any perfon of experience compare this, with the former 
prices given for dung not many years ago, and he will find 
the difference very great indeed; and yet, perhaps, that ma- 
nute is not yet nearly rated at its full value. New, and bet- 
ter modes of applying it, feem alfo to have arifen from the 
idea formed of its fuperior value, and the confequent atten- 
tion to avoid its unneceflary wafte. Formerly, it was applied, 
in the greateft profufion, to lands defigned for barley feed. 
‘Now, it is feldom or never applied, by good farmers, but to 
wheat, turnips and potatoes ; except, now and then, for a crop 
of drilled beans. 

From this change of fyftem, perhaps, has arifen a waver- 
ing and uncertainty in the law, both in the Inferior and Su- 
preme Courts of this country, in refpect to the rights of the 
outgoing and incoming tenants, and of landlords, in the dung 
and ftraw that happen to be upon a farm at the end of the 
leafe. 

As far as the writer of this paper can difcover, no queftion, 
relative to dung, feems to have been ftirred, of fufficient im- 
portance to obtain the attention of the Court of Seffion, and 
to be quoted among their decifions, till the following one, 
thus ftated in the Ditionary of Decifions, vol. III. 

* A tenant removing from his farm at Michaelmas, left a 
* quantity of dung on the land, collected from November 
* of the year preceding ; for the value of which, he brought 
* an action againft the mafter, and the incoming tenant. 
* Urged in iidige, That he ought to have laid se dung 
* on his bear land; and that the outgoing tenant is bound to 
* labour the land of his farm, in the fame manner the laf 

* year, 
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* year, as any other. The Lords found the tenant only en- 
* titled to the value of the dung, made after the bear-feed 
time of that year: January 27, 1767, Finnie contra Trot- 
* ter of Mortenhall.’ 

‘This was accounted a leading decifion for the direction of 
proprietors and farmers all over Scotland, for thefe many 
years ; though every diftri& feems to have continued its own 
practice, and to have been generally fupported in it, by the 
decifions of the Sheriffs, and other Magiftrates of the dif- 
trict. 

The firft important deviation, both from the practice of 
the county, and from the rule of the above decifion, feems 
to have been made by the venerable Sheriff of Haddington, 
who eftablifhed a fort of by-law for that county, which the 
Court of Seffion feems in part to have adopted, by the deci- 
fion to be afterwards taken notice of. 

The decifions of that gentleman proceed on the principle, 
that an outgoing tenant ought to be encouraged to colleé&t dung, 
and not to throw it away by any improper application of it 
to his fields. Accordingly, his rule is, that the whole dung 
on a farm fhall be delivered up by the outgoing to the in- 
coming tenant, on the incoming tenant’s paying a third of 
the value of it, about 18. 6d. per cubic yard. ‘This is called 
the value of dung for one crop; by which is meant, what 
the outgoing tenant might have received of advantage from 
the firft crop, after fowing the lands. No diftinétion is made, 
whether the dung has been formed before, or after the bar- 
ley-feed time. And as to the ftraw that is upon the farm at 
the end of the leafe, the outgoing tenant is, by the above 
gentleman’s decifions, to receive, from the incoming tenant, 
what would be the value of fuch ftraw, if converted into 
dung, and for the value of one crop of that dung. 

In a queftion of great importance, that came lately before 
the Court of Seffion from Eaft-Lothian, betwixt Colonel John 
Hamilton of Pencaitland, and George and James Clarks, his 
tenants of the farm of Winton, that Court feem, in part, to 
have adopted the principle of the Sheriff of Haddington, be- 
fore whom the queftion was firft tried, on a petition From Co- 
lonel Hamilton. 

The claufe, in the tack, that had reference to the dung and 
ftraw on the farm, was as follows: £ And the tenants alfo 
‘ bind and oblige themfelves, and their forefaids, to leave the 
‘ whole lands included under the farm of North Mains, (ex- 
* cepting the Thumart-well Park), in fteelbow ftraw, at the 

€ expiry 
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expiry of the prefent leafe ; and prefer the proprietor to the 
purchafe of the ftraw of the remainder of the lands, as well 
as of the whole dung that fhall be made upon the farm af- 
ter Whitfunday, in the laft ye of this tack; and they 
fhall, at no preceding period of the faid leafe, be allowed to 
fell either the ftraw or dung; but oblige themfelves to con- 
fume the whole upon the faid lands.’ 

The Sheriff found, ‘ that the refpondents Mefirs Clarks, 
are only entitled to the value of the dung made, or to be 
made, boon the ftraw of the farm of Winton, preceding their 
laft crop, for one crop only ; and, with that explanation, re- 
mits to George Bogue, named by the petitioners, and Patrick 
Brown, tenant in Curlaverock, named by the refpondents, 
and Andrew Cuthbertfon, farmer in Pen{fton, named by the 
Sheriff, as overfman, in cafe of variance, to value the faid 
dung and ftraw upon the principle of this interlocutor ; and to 
report their valuation accordingly upon oath, if required. ’ 
This rocefs was next brought by Meflis Clarks, before the 
Court of Seflion, by advocation; and the Judges remitted it 
to Lord Methven Ordinary, who, upon the 18th February 
1800, pronounced an interlocutor, ‘ Finding Mefirs Clarks 
entitled to the full value of the dung made on their farm, 
fince Whitfunday 1799, (the leafe having expired at Whit- 
funday 1799, as to the grafs; and at the feparation of crop 
1799 from the ground, as to the land in tillage); but only 
to one crop for what was made previous to that time, in 
terms of the Sheriff’s interlocutor: Finds that they have no 
claim for the value of the ftraw of crop 1798, which was 
not confumed by them previous to the term of Whitfunday 
1799, which they were bound to confume on the farm.’ 

is interlocutor, of Lord Methven Ordinary, was not 
found fault with by either party, in as far as regarded the 
dung. It is faid, Colonel Hamilton is not fatisfied with the 
interlocutor ; but it feems now to be final: But, with refpect 
to the ftraw, Meflrs Clarks appealed by a petition to the whole 
Court, which was ordered to be anfwered. 

In the anfwers, it was infifted on by Colonel Hamilton, 
that, at common law, no tenant is entitled to difpofe of, or 
fell off his farm, one ounce of ftraw or dung, except the ftraw 
of the laft crop, where the farm is not fteelbow ; it being con- 
trary to the bona fides of the contract of leafe, to allow a tenant 
to enrich himfelf, by unduly robbing the land, by felling ei- 
ther the ftraw or the dung off the farm, or by compelling the 
proprietor to purchafe the fame; and the principles on which 
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this is founded, are well and diftin@ly laid down in the late 
cafe of Mr Pringle of Fairnalee againft Major M‘Murdo, the 
30th June 1796, in which the judgment of the Lord Ordinary, 
adhered to by the Court, unanimoufly refufing a reclaiming 
petition without anfwers, is‘ in thefe words: ¢ Finds, that 
‘though there wr ~o exprefs clatife in the contra& of leafe 

ranted bythe, et Mr Pringle to the defender Major 
Macmurde, which vies him down from’ carrying off, or other= 
wife difpofing upon the whole fodder or ftraw that may be 
produced on the farm of Fairnalee; yet that he is not 
at liberty fo to do, in oppofition to the will of the landlord ; 
as, were fuch condué to be tolerated, it would be attended 
with ruinous confequences to the ground, as well as be re- 
pugnant to the general mode of cultivation in the country: 
And therefore, prohibited and difcharged the defender from 
felling off, in future, either by public roup or private bar- 
gain, the fodder of the farm of Fairnalee, and ordered him 
to confume the fame thereon during the remainder of the 
leafe.’ Obferved on the Bench: © A tenant cannot fell 
fodder off his lands, unlefs he either bargain with the pur- 
chafer for the dung produced from it, or purchafe as 
« much for the ufe of his farm.” And a judgment, to the 
fame effe&, was foon after pronounced, in the cafe of Lord 
Northefk againft Rolland, 2. February 1797, where the Court 
found, that a tenant, in a leafe of fifty-feven years, with a 
power of fubfetting ; in the cafe of a fubfet, could not carry 
off the fodder from the farm: thereby eftablifhing this princi- 
ple, that whatever might be.the endurance of the leafe, no 
part of the fodder produced on the farm could be carried off, 
except the ftraw of the laft crop, where it is not fteelbow, and 
without any inveftigation whether it was‘ for the benefit of 
the tenant, or not, to fell the ftraw off the farm. 

Replied for Meffrs Clarks: It may be very true, that good 
hufbandry requires, that the whole dung made from the fod- 
der of a farm, or at leaft an equal quantity of dung, fhould 
be confumed upon the farm; and it may be perfeétly right, 
that the Court fhould enforce the rule of hufbandry by their 
decifions. ‘This does not interfere with the cafe of a tenant, 
who has all along laboured his lands fufficiently and bona fide, 
but who, neverthelefs, at the end of the leafe, happens acci- 
dentally to leave a furplus of flraw. There is nothing con- 
trary to the rules cf good hufbandry, or to the bona fides of 
the leafe, in his bargaining with the incoming tenant for that 
ftraw, inftead of throwing it to the dunghill, which he pt 
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right to do, and in which cafe he would get full value for it as 
dung, While there would not be the fladow of a pretence for 
faying that the leafe had not been implemented. 

The Court found, that Mefirs Clarks, the outgoing tenants, 
were entitled to the full value of the ftraw: thereby adherin 
to their former decifions in the cafes of the Duke of Roxburgh 
againft Archibalds, decided 5. March 1785, and of Jamiefon 
againft Pringle, tenant at Pardivan, decided 16. May 1792. 

Another decifion, in a cafe about a quantity of farm-dung, 
to the value of about 8ol., was ftill more recently given by 
the Court of Seffion, in the queftion between the Earl of 
Wemyis, and Mr Wright his tenant in Seton-Mains, in which, 
after different contrary decifions, it was ultimately determined, 
that Mr Wright was entitled to receive no compenfation for 
it whatever. But this decifion confefledly proceeded on a fpe- 
vial claufe in the leafe, by which the tenant bound himfelf, 
* during the currency of his leafe, to confume, upon the ground 
* of faid lands, the whole ftraw and fodder of every kind, ex- 
* cept hay produced by faid lands; and to lay the whole dung, 
* thereby produced, on faid lands. ’ 

It is a queftion by no means unworthy of fpeculation, What 
ought to be the general rule for difpofing of the dung or ftraw 
on a farm at the end of a leafe? 
hont the cuftom of Betwickthire, all ding and ftraw is fteel- 


Ww. 

This word I explain, for the benefit of thofe unacquainted 
with technical language. Steelbow ftraw means, that the 
ftraw of the laft crop of a farm, at the end of a leafe, belongs 
to the landlord, or, through him, to the incoming tenant. By 
the expreflion now ufed, as to Berwickthire, however, I mean, 
that all dung and ftraw whatever, on the farm, at the end of 
the leafe, belongs to the landlord. 

The cuftom of Linlithgowfhire is diametrically oppofite to 
that of Berwickfhire. By the practice in that diftridt, the dung 
and ftraw, collected by a tenant at the end of his leafe, is, 
without regatd to the periods of colle&tion, or to the crop of 
which it may be the produce, indiferiminately fold by public 
auction to the beft bidder. 

By the praétice of both thefe diftri¢ts, were either of them 
made the general law of the land, difputes and lawfuits on 
the fubject of dung and ftraw, at the end of a leafe, would be 
equally avoided. 

‘In the Berwickthire miode, the intereft of the landlord is 
is beft taken care of, in tefpeét neither dug nor ftraw can 
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be carried off the ground ; but then, I am afraid, this practice 
is not the moft beneficial to agriculture in general. It makes 
it no obje&t for an outgoing tenant to collec dung; and, 
what he does colleét, he will often be inclined to waite, ra- 
ther than it fhould go to enrich an incoming tenant to his 
farm, with whom, in general, he is not upon the moft ami- 
cable terms. 

By the Linlithgowhhire practice, dung is as carefully col- 
lected by the tenant the lait year, as the firft of his leafe, as 
he is fure to have the higheft value for it. It has, ‘however, 
been urged againft it, that a farm may thus be robbed of the 
dung produced from it for near two years. It may be an- 
fwered; it is the intereft of the incoming tenant to purchafe 
fuch dung at the higheft price. But, grant he does not, the 
dung cannot be carried far; and, in the common courfe of 
things, the farm, now robbed of its dung, will, in a fhort 
period, acquire that of a neighbouring farm in the fame ways 
and nothing is in any event loft to the community. 

The praétice eftablithed by the Sheriff of Haddington 


fhire, and, ftill more, the decifions in the Court of Seffion, 
are, it muft be acknowledged, very much confonant to prin- 
ciples of equity; but they do not render affairs fo plain be- 


twixt an outgomg and incoming tenant, (who, from their fi- 
tuation, are too apt to difpute), as that they can with proba- 
bility avoid a Jaw- 

Another praftice, in feveral diftricts of the coun- 
try, is, that the whole dung and ftraw of the outgoing te- 
nant fhall be delivered over to the incoming tenant, on his 
paying a full and fair walue for it, at the fight of mutual ar- 

iters. ‘This is at equitable method; but it is alfo produc- 
tive of difputes, and that, the more frequently, as the prac- 
tice is not fan@tioned by the Supreme Court. 

Thefe obfervations may, it is prefumed, be an inducement | 
to farmers to take care to have it accurately fettled by their 
leafes, when they enter into them, how their dung and ftraw 
are to be difpofed of at the expiration of their tacks. 


P.8&.—Since this paper was wrote, I have converfed with 
two intelligent Northumberland farmers, who inform me 
their pradtice is the fame with that of Berwickthire ; but the 
incoming tenant is obliged to lead into the barn-yard, and 
barn, all the outgoing tenant’s laft crop. A Linlithgowhhire 
farmer alfo tells me, that, in fome cafes with , the 
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dung of the penult year before the laft bear feed, is unders 
ftood to belong to the incoming tenant. 


A. S. 


Remarks on the above. 
BY THE CONDUCTOR OF THIS DEPARTMENT. 


Our beit thanks are offered to the gentleman who has fo 
obligingly favoured us with the above interefting communi- 
cation. ‘The fubjeét appears to be well underftood by him» 
and the manner in which he has. illuftrated the. law of, the 
land, and the confuetudinary. law of different counties, re- 
fpe€ting this impoftant branch of Agriculture, entitles his 
fentiments to refpectful attention. 

The value of dung, undoubtedly, increafes in dire pro- 
portion to the increafed value of land, or the articles which 
are thereupon produced; confequently, as the price of Jand, 
or produce, is augmented, fo ought that of dung to be aug- 
mented likewife. ‘This takes place, in fat, when not coun- 
teracted by pofitive regulations ; and will be haftened by any 
particular improvement in cultivation, or by introducing a 
more economical mode of ufing dung, whereby the fame 
effects may be produced with a greater certainty, and with 
lefs rifk of wafting or mifapplying this neceflary article. 

The practice of the old fchool (and it is fcarce more than 
fifty years fince it was abolifhed in the beft cultivated dif- 
tridtsh, was, to lay on the whole dung raifed in the courfe of 
each year, either to the peas or barley crops. Hence, the 
foundation of the cuftomary law, which permitted the out- 
going tenant to claim payment only for iuch dung as was 
made after bear-feed was finifhed. ‘The law was ftrilly juft 
at the. time, and perfectly confiftent with the rules of good 
hufbandry, as then underftood. 

A great many of our beft lawyers not being, however, 
good farmers, have endeavoured to apply the praétice of 
former times to that of an zra altogether different, in every 
refpect. Few, or rather no tenants, unlefs under particular 
circumi{tances, now ufe their dung at barley-feed time. It is 
referved, and with infinite more propriety, to be applied to 
well wrought fallows, whether employed im raifing turnips, 
or kept in an unproduétive ftate, during the feafon in which 
the fallow is executed. The old law, or cuftom, is therefore 
in%pplicable to the prefent fyfiem of hufbandry; though 
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feveral lawyers reafon on the matter, as if no alteration had 
taken place. 

The deviation, very properly noticed by our correfpondent, 
made from the common law by the worthy Sheriff of Eaft 
Lothian, was quite agreeable to the change which had oc- 
curred in rural economy; and, therefore, produced the moft 
falutary effects. Inftead.of mifapplying dung, as in four 
cafes out of five happened, when an outgoing tenant laid it 
upon his bear land, the value thereof in money was offered 
to him, in the event of his allowing it to remain upon the pre- 
mifes, for the ufe of his fucceffor. The principle was good; 
though, perhaps, the juftice of fixing one price for dung, in 
all fituations, may be fairly queftioned. 

It is well known, that the real value of dung muft depend 
upon feveral circumftances—1ff, The local fituation: 2dly, 
Whether the land, upon which it is to be applied, is ina 
very exhaufted or debilitated ftate: d/y, The nature of the 
foil upon which it is to be ufed: 4thly, Whether or not the 
article is plentiful at market. Holding thefe things in view, 
we prefume it will appear, that the fame quantity of dun 
nay be of greater value in one parifh, nay, in one farm 
that parifh, than it may be in another. 

The bafis of the regulation eftablifhed by this judge, is, 
that an outgoing fhall receive from an incoming tenant, 3 
price for dung left upon the farm, effeiring to the fuppofed 
advantage he might receive from one crop, were this dung 
applied to the ground; which, certainly, at firft fight, is 
abundantly fair: But if we go farther, and inquire into the 
effeéts of dung upon particular foils, and the fhort time it 
operates upon a thin clay, compared with a deep loam, we 
will find, that the regulation, in many inftances, muft necef- 
farily be defeQlive 3 nor can it poffibly be otherwife. 

We forbear offering any remarks upon the recent decifions 
of the Supreme Court, quoted in the above paper; but beg 
leave to ftate the line of condu&, we have uniformly follow- 
ed, when aéting as arbiter, in difcuffing fubmiffions entered 
into betwixt outgoing and incoming tenants; not only in 
cafes where the queftion of right was diftin€tly afcertained, 
but even when the fubject was referred, generally, among 
other claims exigible by the parties. 

In executing the arbiterial office, the principles, laid 
down by the venerable Sheriff of Haddington, have been 
our guide; though we have, by no means, adhered to the 
price fixed by him; judging, that this ought to be regulated 
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by other confiderations, fome of which are already noticed. 
The outgoing tenant, in every cafe where dung could not 
be removed from the farm, has been viewed as only entitled 
to value for one crop; as, under that reftriction, his intereft 
cannot extend further; and every particle of dung that re- 
mained unlaid upon the land, (no matter in what year it was 
produced), with the ftraw of the laft crop but one, not 
reduced to dung, has been valued-agreeably to the principles 
already condefcended upon. If the dung was unripe when 
firft inveftigated, meafures were generally direéted to be 
taken for bringing it to maturity, before the price was fixed ; 
or, if required by parties to fettle the bufinefs at once,.a 
deduétion has been made from the price, in proportion: to 
the defect of quality. By valuing the whole dung and ftraw 
upon the premifes, (the laft crop, when fteelbow, excepted), 
impartial juftice is rendered on both hands: The outgoing 
tenant had not got the ufe of that ftraw and dung; confe- 
quently, when the benefit thereof is transferred to his fuc- 
ceffor, a compenfation in money ought to be awarded. 

In the event of a leafe prefcribing a pofitive rule for afcer- 
taining thefe matters, no doubt, fuch a rule mutt be ftrictly 
adhered to; but, where the obligation was. general, that is 
to fay, where the tenant was bound to confume the whole 
firaw upon the premifes, and to apply the dung to the land, 
the claufe has been always interpreted by us, as meaning, 
that he was not to fell either ftraw, or dung, but that the 
fame was to be ufed in meliorating the farm from which it 
was produced. ‘The practice of the old fchool admitted a 
tenant to apply the dung of the laft crop, but one, in fuch a 
way, as gave him /ome advantage. But, according to the 
new mode, which is confetiedly more beneficial, the dang 
ought to be referved for the fallow, or fallow-crop; confe- 
quently, he is entitled to a remuneration in money, in lieu 
of any benefit that might have been derived from its appli- 
cation to the barley crop. Under the common claufe, there 
is no other way of procuring the outgoing tenant to leave 
dung for his fucceflor, except by paying him for it. If the 
leafe contained even a pofitive claufe, that the dung of the 
laft crop but one was not to be ufed by the outgoing tenant, 
but was to be rotted, and preferved for his fucceffor, doubts 
may be entertained, whether fuch a claufe would be for the 
intereft of the landlord, or the new tenant. The crop 
would be flovenly cut; the ftraw would be negligently mae 
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naged, perhaps eat up altogether; at any rate, it would fel- 
dom be rotted in a hufbandman-like manner. 

Paying the outgoing tenant for the dung he leaves, is 

thetefore a moft eligible meafure, as it connects intereft and 
duty together; which is the beft fecurity for the performance 
of every obligation. We give this opinion in the abftract, 
without applying it to any of the cafes fo judicioufly quoted 
by our intelligent correfpondent. 
Perhaps, after all, the good of agriculture would moft effec- 
tually be promoted, were our correfpondent’s ideas fanctioned 
by»a pofitive law; in other words, were outgoing tenants, 
in every cafe where the leafe was \filent, to receive : full value 
for the dung left by them, according to the eftimation of neu- 
tral perfons, Loca! circumftances would then be attended to, 
andthe fearcity or plentifulnefs of the article would have an 
influence, as in: every other thing, in. regulating the price. 
For the reafons affigned by our correfpondent, we cannot per- 
ceive any injury which the community would receive, were 
the outgoing» tenant eyen to fell his dung by public roup; 
which, at onee, would put an end to the difputes conftantly 
occurring betwixt outgoing and incoming tenants. Agrec- 
ably to this principle, the land upon which the ftraw and dung 
are bred, hath a preference at a fair public fale, confifting in 
vicinity to the articles, and confequent faving of carriage. ‘To 
fuppofe, meanwhile, that the tenant, during the currency of 
his leafe, would withhold dung from his land, to fell it at the 
expiry, would be as abfurd, as to fuppofe he would fell his 
ploughs and hortes, rather than labour his land with them, 
Confidering the /uppofed ftupidity of tenants, it may excite 
wonder, that a prghibitory claufe againft fuch a practice is 
not inferted in their leafes, 

‘When making thefe remarks, we have had no caufe to dif- 
fer from the principles maintained by our intelligent corret- 
pondent, which, in our humble opinion, are {trictly correét. 
‘fhe numerous difputes upon this fuhjeét, in our law courts, 
proceed entirely from the change that has taken place in the 
agricultural fyitem, which renders the ancient common law of 
the land as inapplicable to the prefent ftate of hufbandry, as 
the antiquated and obfolete ftatutes of King James VI. againft 
cofly claithing, ave to the fafhions of the age. Montefquieu 
juitly obferves, that iaws ought to be formed according to the 
fpirit of the people ; in like manner, every law, which affects | 
or operates upon, a practical feience, ought to be amended or 
altered at different periods, in order to meet and be in unifon 
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with the changes- that may have taken place in the fcience 
which it propofes to regulate. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN;? | 


I now do mtyfelf the pleafure of tranfinitting the remainder 
of an Effay, concerning ‘ the beft means of conyerting certain 
portions of gtafs land into tillage, without exhaufting the foil; 
and of returning the fame to grafs, in an improved ftate, or 
at leaft without injury :’ And I have only to repeat what I 
formerly ftated; that the fame is neceffarily incomplete and de- 
fective, being taken from the fcroll, or rough outlines of the 
paper fent to the Board of Agriculture, to which fome addi- 
tions have been made, Since I laft wrote you upon this fub- 
je&, I am favoured with a letter from the Prefident of that 
refpetable Body, wherein he informs me, ‘ that, by the 
Board’s advertifement, the effays, to which an telat was 
adjudged, were to be confidered as the property of the Board ; 
confequently, it is out of my power to furnifh you with a 
more correct copy. Iam yours, &c. N, 


Effay on the beft means of converting Grafs Land into Tillage, | 
&s'c.—continued from page 68, and concluded. , 


CHAP, II. 


© LOAM IN ALL ITS DISTINCTIONS FIT FOR TURNIPS. ” 


Hotp1nG in view the preliminary remarks in the foregoing 
part of this effay, as applicable to the te ew conyerfion, un- 


der every fituation and circumftance, I proceed to defcribe the 
moft eligible mode of managing loamy ils, calculated for tur- 
nip hufbandry, or fuch as are incumbent upon a fubfoil, not 
over retentive of moifture, 

The foil, generally ftyled /oam, confifts of feveral varieties ; 
and the mode of management, in each, depends fo much upon 
the nature and deopachs of the fubfoil, that it is almoft im- 
poflible to prefcribe a fuitable rotation of crops applicable to 
cvery one of thefe varieties. It may therefore be proper ta 
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limit my inquiries to fuch as are generally recognized as pro- 
per for the growth of turnips. Some other foils, fuch as 
limeftone and gravels may be included in this chapter, as a fi- 
= plan of hufbandry can, with propriety, be practifed up- 
on them. : 


Secrion I,—Rotation of Crops, 


Uron the fuppofition, that it is the objeét of the Board tax 
have thefe lands returned to grafs as early as poflible, and be- 
fore they are in any manner exhaufted, by tillage; I recommend 
that the following courfe of crops fhould be a upon foils 
of the kind now under confideration : 1ft year, Oats—2d, Bar, 
ley—3d, Turnips—4th, Spring wheat, if the turnips are early 
confumed ; otherwife, ae to be fubftituted., Grafs feeds 
to be fown with the laft crop of the courfe, 

Oats, as already mentioned in the firft chapter of this 
Effay, are, in every point of view, the moft advantageous 
and eligible grain to be fown, when old grafs land is broke 
up; and, for the reafons then afligned, ought to be ufed in 
the firft ftage of the procefs, Judging that no additional 
arguments are neceflaty upon this point, I go on to the 
fecond crop; which, in my opinion, fhould be barley; as, 
under the cultivation required for this grain, the furface grafs 
and roots thereof, which occupy lands when in pafturage, 
will almoft be totally rotted and deftroyed. Every perfon, 
acquainted with the breaking up of old grafs lands, will be 
aware Of the trouble and difficulty which attends the working 
of them in the fecond year, efpecially if the foil is foft and 
rich. When the land is reduced by the action of harrowing, 
the furface may be faid, in fome inftances, to be covered 
with grafs roots; and, if turnips, or any other crop of that 
kindy were to be fown in the fecond year, it would be ne- 
ceflary, to gather thefe by the hand, and remove them alto- 
gether, which would caufe the land to be much impoverifh- 
ed. If barley is taken, it may be confidently maintained, 
that the crop will not only occafion the deftrution of the 
gtafs roots, but that the foil itfelf will thereby be confider- 
ably enriched. Three furrows, with various harrowings, 
ought to be given before barley is fown; under which ma- 
nagement, in a middling feafon, the ground will be much 
cleaner than it was at the removal of the oat crop. Ir will 
be obvious, that I do not include couch grafs or quickens, 
in the above defcription; for fuch are not to be deftroyed 
in this way, but muft be picked off by the hand; as the 
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ground would otherwife be injured, and the crop, whatever 
it is, be leffened. I merely allude to the roots of the ordi- 
nary pafture grafles, which undoubtedly may be reduced to. 
putrefaction in the way above defcribed. 

It cannot be improper co ftate, that barley, upon old grafs 
land, unlefs it has been recently limed, is ufually inferior in 
quality to what is produced upon old cultivated ground, and 
of courfe yields a imaller produce than the appearance of the 
crop may indicate, r 

‘The third crop in the propofed courfe, is turnips drilled, 
and completely hand and horfe-hoed.. ‘This root may now 
be raifed with fuccefs; as, after a barley crop, any of the 
furface grafles which remain in life, will be eafily deftroyed 
during the working of the ground previous to the fowing of 
turnips. I recommend that the drills fhould have intervals 
of 30 inches, that diftance admitting the full benefit of horfe 
labour, and probably fecuring as heavy a return as can be 
gained. The feed ought to be fown tolerably thick, fay 
3 lb. per acre, and the plants fet out at the diftance of eight, 
ten, or twelve inches from each other, according to the ear- 
linefs of the feafon, ftate of the weather, fertility of foil, or 
other circumftances. 

If the turnips are eat off at a proper time, fay, by the firft 
of March, Spring wheat may be fown as the fourth crop, 
providing that the weather permits the land to be duly har-~ 
rowed; but, failing this, barley is the moft proper grain 
that can be fubftituted. If the ground is ridged up as the 
turnips are confymed, wheat may be fown every dry day, 
taking care to guard it from the depredations of rooks and 
pigeons, which, at that feafon of the year, often occafion 
great damage. I have feen wheat fown upon well prepared 
land in the end of March with advantage; but fo late a 
period cannot be recommended in general cafes. Grafs 
feeds to be fown, whatever may be the grain that is culti- 
vated. 


Section II.—If there are any f{prings or fpouts in the land, 
every mean ought to be employed in draining them off be- 
fore the firft ploughing is given: failing that being accom- 
plithed at the outfet, drainage ought to be performed as ear 
jy thereafter as poilible. Loamy foils, in general, are more 
difficult to drain than clays, efpecially when incumbent upon 
a tocky bottom, or fituated in the vicinity of hilly ground. 
‘the drains ought to be fubftantially executed: perhaps three 
feet 
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feet deep, and eighteen inches wide at bottom, is the beft 
fizes thofe of fmaller dimenfions being eafily obftru€ted or 
filled up by the working of moles, or the gathering of fedi- 
ment from the water which pafles through them. 


Section III.—Paring and burning appears’ to be an un- 
neceflary meafure upon loams, even upon the principles of 
thofe who fupport the utility of fuch operations in general 
hufbandry. It is not difficult to bring foils, of the kind un- 
der confideration, intoa proper ftate of culture ; confequent- 
ly, paring and burning them cannot be attended with any ad- 
vantage. 


Section TV.—Perhaps light foils may be ploughed fhal- 
lower than thofe of a heavier defcription, when firft broke 
up; at leaft a ftrong deep furrow is lefs necefiary : But the 
ground, in every cafe, ought to be well laid over, fo as the 
full effe&ls of good harrowing may be gained. This not on- 
ly affifts in the deftruction of furface grafles, but fecures the 
firft crop, and leffens labour in the fucceeding years. Chang- 
ing the furrow into the crown, permits the neateft ploughing ; 
but if the fubfoil is wet, two of the ridges may be ploughed 
at once, i. e. caflen; the utmoft diligence being exerted to 
form the gore, or open furrow, in an accurate way, fo as fur- 
face moifture may be inftantly removed. 


Section V.—The turnip crop, in common cafes, will be 
moft profitably confumed by fheep fed upon the ground, 
which mode will fave a vaft deal of labour, neceflarily incur- 
red when they are carted to an adjoining field, or drove home 
to the feeding byre; while the foil will be greatly benefited 
by the manure left by the fheep. A part may, however, be 
drawn and ufed otherwife; fay, a fourth, a third, or even a 
half of the crop, according to the richnefs of the field, or 
other circumftances ; care being always taken to draw them 
regularly. It is generally underftood, that a greater profit 
may be gained from fheep than cattle; but a large quantity 
of ftraw, local fituation in refpeét of markets, or the kind of 
ftock in hand, may, in feveral inftances, render the feeding 
of cattle more eligible to the grower; though, according to 
the fyftem prefcribed, unlefs the manure is reftored, the 
intereft of the proprietor will of courfe be injured. 


SECTION 
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Section Vi.—=The grafs feeds, required to be fown when 
the land is reftored to grafs, may be nearly of the fante vari- 
eties and proportions as defcribed in the firit chapter, leaving 
out a fmall quantity of rye-grafs, which, upon loams, where 
clovers thrive well, ought to be:thinly fcattered. If the: foil 
is limeftone, fainfoin may be tried with fuccefs, as the roots 
of this plant penetrate through a hard bottom, better than al- 
moft any other kind of grafs. A {mall quantity of rib-grafs 
and parfley may alfo be ufed, if theep-pafture is chiefly in- 
tended ; but, in general, white clover is the moft valuable 
variety of grafs in the ifland, and much relifhed by horfes, 
fheep and cattle of every kind: The other feeds recommend- 
ed, will afford a bite, at different periods of the year, which 
is an important object. As faid before, the feeds may be 
furnifhed by the tenant, if he is to remain in poffeflion ; if 
otherwife, prudente dictates, that the landlord ought to pros 
vide them. 


Section VII.—If the ground is intended to be kept in 
gtafs for feveral years, I am_clear, the fcythe ought not to be 
admitted ; though, upon turnip foils, befs damage is fuftained 
by cutting, than upon thofe compofed chiefly of clay. Dif- 
ferent feeds, however, are neceflary in the two fyftems, and a 
greater quantity fhould be fown for pafturage, than for a hay 
crop. Hay, agreeable to good hufbandry, thould be taken as 
a flying crop, and the land ploughed again for corn. ‘This is 
a diftin@tion which deferves to be attended to, though neg- 
lected by many agriculturifts. 


Section VIII.—No manuring is required in the propofed 
courfe, unlefs a drefling with lime is viewed in that light, 
though I recommend it only as a ftimuiant. Land, that has 
remained long in grafs, is fuficiently able to carry turnips in 
the third year, without the aid of dung. Lime will, however, 
be highly advantageous to the corn during the time the land 
is in tillage, and afterwards, when it is returned to grafs, 
Perhaps, a fmaller quantity will be neceflary than was re- 
commended for the clay foils, light land being eafier ftimu- 
lated. The application may be made upon the grafs furface 
any time before it is ploughed; but, if not accomplithed 
then, the next proper opportunity may be got during the 
working given for a crop of turnips. 


Section IX.—It is evident, that rich turnip foils are capable 
ef paying a higher rent, in comparifon of their worth when in 
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gra{s, than clays; becaufe lefs labour is required, while the 
lofs, attending an unproduétive year, is altogether avoided. 
Perhaps, holding all circumftances in view, the rent, when in 
tillage, and under the courfe of crops recommended, may be 
eftimated in the ratio of five to two, of what the fame land 
was fet at when in pafturage; in other words, land, worth 
two pounds per acre when in grafs, is capable of paying five 
pounds per acre when permiffion is granted to plough it up; 
it being always underftood, that tithes, and other public bur- 
dens, are to be confidered as part of the rent, and deducted 
accordingly. It is prefumed, that the corn tithe may amount 
to five times the fum to which the lands were liable former- 
ly ; therefore, four fifths of the tithe falls to be deducted 
from the eftimated rent, when permiflion is granted to intro- 
duce the plough ; or, it would be the fame thing, were four 
fifths of the value of the corn tithe paffed by the landlord, as 
a partial payment to account of rent, which would at once 
remove the difficulties that occur in arranging this bufi- 
nefs. 
CHAP. Il. 


§ SAND, INCLUDING WARRENS AND HEATHS, AS WELL AS 
RICH SANDS.’ 


A very large portion of fandy foils, unlefs they are ma- 
nured with clay or marl, (in which cafe, they become foft 
loam), cannot be ploughed with advantage, particularly if in- 
cumbent on a wet or weeping bottom, which is often the cafe 
with foils of this defcription. Some of thofe charaéterized 
as rich fands, are, however, the moft valuable land in the 
ifland; but, upon inquiry, fuch will generally be found to 
have been manured in the way mentioned, or were originally 
compofed of deep loam, changed, in appearance, by the ef- 
fetts of a ftrong calcareous application, or fertilized by an 
immenfe quantity of dung lavithly beftowed, in former times, 
upon the land adjoining to every town and village. Without 
entering farther upon that point, but confidering the fubjeét 
as confined to rich fands, fimilar fentiments with thofe urged 
in the laft chapter are nearly applicable. The fame rotation, 
or courfe of crops, may fafely be followed ; the like manage- 
ment, refpecting drainage, ploughing, harrowing, feeding, and 
manuring, are eligible. Any difference, perhaps, lies in the 
principle upon which rent fhould be eitimated; for a real 
rich fand, upon a free bottom, is the fureft of all foils for 
garrying corn crops. Jt js eaftly wrought, is not expofed to 
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injury from wetnefs or exceflive drought; while crops of e 
very variety, whether leguminous or culmiferous, may be pro- 
fitably cultivated. 


CHAP. IV. 
* CHALK LAND AND DOWNS.’ 


Chalk land and downs are none of the foils that can moft 
profitably be ploughed; and, even under the preffure of the 
moment (the caufe of thefe inquiries), we cannot recommend, 
upon any confideration, that fuch fhould be broke up. A 

ood down pafture cannot be fo beneficially employed, as in 
freeding and feeding fheep; for, if once opened by the 
plough, and the natural graffes deftroyed, it requires a long 
time to reftoré it to a condition fimilar to what it was ori- 
ginally. Befides, the crops of grain, in the firft inftance, 
will prove light and unproductive, while it is hardly praéti- 
cable to carry on aration on fuch foils, without injury, or to 
reftore them to grafs in an improved ftate. 


CHAP. V. 


* PEAT SOILS, INCLUDING MOORY, SEDGY, ROUGH BOTTOMS 
AND FENS.’ 


Much of what is faid in the laft chapter, relative to the 
ploughing of downs, is ftriétly applicable to the varieties in- 
cluded in this branch, unlefs it be thofe called fen fils, ge- 
nerally containing a rich treafure, to gain poflefon of which, 
drainage is a fine qua non. I have ploughed moorifh foils, 
but feldom found the bufinefs advantageous ; the expence of 
breaking up is confiderable ; the crops, when cultivated, are 
precarious ; and the improvement, when reftored to grafs (the 
charge of feeds confidered), is of little importance. In a 
word, breaking up a real moor, may be ranked as a fpecula- 
tion, where much may be loft, and where, even when at- 
tended with fuccefs, the gain is inconfiderable. 

Judging the main object of thefe inquiries is, to afcertain 
the beft way of converting a portion of the old paftures to 
tillage, without permitting the foil to be injured, ence fur- 
nifhing the public with a more fuflicient fupply of bread corn, 
without leflening the real value of landed property, I pre- 
fume, that however beneficial it might, in many inftances, 
prove, to bring moorifh lands into a cultivateable ftate, yet, 
that ‘the deel wanted, cannot be gained from their cultiva- 

tion. 
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tion. For thefe reafons, I fhall not take up the time of the 
Board, in detailing the feveral operations required upon foils 
of this defcription, when aration is introduced. 

I by no means include im this .clafs, a confiderable portion 
of what, in England, are called Wafle Lands; for, fome of 
thefe are naturally of a‘ rich quality, and caphble, if properly 
cultivated. and manured, of. carrying full crops either of grafs 
or corn. I forbear, howeyer, from entering upon this branch 
of grafs land, as it is not mentioned in the Board’s advertife- 
ment; but, if required to do fo at a future period, am heart- 
ily difpofed-to lay before the Board fuch information, as an 
aan practice has enabled me to gather, concerning the 
moft eligible methods of breaking up and cultivating fuch 
lands, 

Before finifhing this ehapter, it is proper to fay a few 
words, relative to fen foils, Thefe are generally incumbent 
upon clay or mofs. If, upon the former, they are a valuable 
concern ; but, upon the latter bottom, their value is leffened, 
it being fearcely practicable to drain them in a complete 
manner. In draining clay fens, which, as already faid, is a 
fine qua non, before they are cultivated; the preliminary bu- 
finefs is, to cut off all the water that iffues from the higher 
grounds, whether arifing from fprings, or falling from the 
clouds. ‘This being attained, the deepnefs of the fen, and 
the nature of the fubfoil, ought to be afcertained, which, in 
a great meafure, will point out the number and dimenfion of 
the drains that are required. The moft accurate levels ought 
likewife to be taken, as arly defeét, in this refpe&, will in- 
jure all the fubfequent operations. Thefe things being ac- 
complifhed, a main drain or drains, according to the extent 
of the fen, fhould be digged, into which the water, iffuing 
from the {mall or collateral drains, fhould be difgorged. The 
number and fize of the fmall drains fhould be regulated by the 
quantity of water accumulated in the fen, and by the deep- 
nefs of the furface foil; but ‘the fafe extreme is to imcreafe 
the number and fize of the drains; for, if limited or fuperfi- 
cial, the whole bufinefs may prove abortive. The main drain, 
or drains, may be arched with brick, while the fmaller ones 
can be filled with land ftones, or with brufhwood, in cafe 
ftones cannot be procured: if with brufhwood, the utmoft 
care is neceflary in packing the materials, as they undergo a 
great compreflion from the weight of earth ufed in covering 
them. ‘When the land is, in this way, laid completely dry, 
ploughing may be attempted, which is commonly fevere work 

at 
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at the outfet. ‘Two crops of oats can be taken in fucceflion, 
till the furface fward is rotted. A complete Summer fallow, 
and a doze of lime, are then neceffary.' In this manner, the 
valuable matter contained in fen foils will be brought into ac- 
tion, and weighty crops procured. Every thing, however, de- 
pends upon preferving the land dry, which will not be difli- 
cult, if the intercepting drains, and the main leader or leaders, 
are kept in good condition. 


Having now detailed the feveral proceffes of labour, occur- 
ring in the converfion of grafs land to tillage, and fhown in 
what manner it may be reftored to grafs in an improved {late, 
or at leaft without mjury, after carrying a few corn crops, it 
remains to give a general ftatement of the advantages that may 
reafonably be expected, from adopting the meafures recom- 
mended. 

The firft, and certainly a very important advantage, re- 
fulting from breaking up a certain portion of old grafs land, 
is the complete fupply which the public would thereby re- 
ceive of the neceilaries of life. It is computed, by thofe 
verfant in fuch inquiries, that good pafture land furnifhes 
about twelve ftone of beef or mutton per acre, per annum, 
above the weight of the animal, or animals, when laid upon 
the grafs; which, upon the fuppofition, that 2 healthy per- 
fon requires one and a half pound weight, per day, for his 
fupport, would be confumed in one hundred and twenty- 
eight days: But if this fame land is converted to tillage, the 
number of mouths that may be fed, from its produce, are 
aftonifhingly increafed. Let us fuppofe the crop to be fix 
quarters per acre, which is not reckoning too high, and that 
four bufhels are required for feed, and fix bufhels for corn 
to the horfes employed in working it; then the quantity re- 
maining, is four quarters fix buthels, which, at the average 
weight of four hundred pounds per quarter, gives nineteen 
hundred pounds of bread-corn per acre, that may be ufed for 
the food of the people. If we fhail eftimate, that one fourth 
of this weight will go for pollard, feeds, or waite, in the 
manufacturing, which is certainly a large allowance, there 
remains fourteen hundred and twenty-five pounds weight 
of meal or flour for bread, or other purpofes; which, at 
three pounds weight per head, per day, will fupply 475 
days confumption of an individual, inftead of 128 days food, 
procured from the fam¢ quantity of land when in grafs. 
The comparifon would be itill more ftriking, were it extend- 
ed to potatoes and other efculents, which of courfe might 
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form a part of the rotation, if convertible hufbandry was 
adopted. 

It may be urged, that even a limited converfion of grafs 
land to tillage, would occafion a fcarcity of butcher meat, 
and that an exchange of difficulties would be the confequence 
of adopting the fyftem recommended. But to this it may be 
an{wered, that if alternate hufbandry was generally praétifed, 
the quantity of butcher meat in the ifland would alfo be 
increafed, to the advantage of individuals and the public. I 
need hardly ftate, that a large portion of the tillage land of 
England is opprefied by the plough; and that a very great 
improvement would be accomplifhed, particularly on what 
is called common-field Jand, were it refted and invigorated by 
grafs, after being completely fallowed, and fown down in 
good order. If the like quantity of this old tillage land was 
put to grafs, as may be taken up from old paftures, I am 
confident, that three fourths of this new grafs would feed as 
many beafts or fheep, in the courfe of a feafon, as was done 
by the old grafs land propofed to be broken up; confequent- 
ly, inftead of the markets being worfe fupplied with butcher 
meat, I think it is plain, that one fourth of additional fupply 
would be gained. No perfon, but thofe who have tried it, 


are eam of eftimating the vaft improvement that can be 


made by grazing old tillage land. The fa& is, the improve- 
ment by the change, in this cafe, is as great as what is got 
by the introduction of the plough, in the other. If one 
million of acres of the old tillage land were propertly fown down 
with grafs feeds, and the like quantity of old pafture broke 
up, it is highly probable, that the butcher market would 
receive an additional annual fupply of from two to three 
millions of ftones of beef and mutton; while the quaatity of 
grain in the kingdom would be augmented by three millions 
of quarters of additional produce—a quantity not much be- 
low the whole of the extenfive importations of laft feafon. I 
have already eftimated, that each acre of the mew broke up 
land would produce fix quarters; whereas, it is a faét fufh- 
ciently afcertained, that the old tillage lands do not yield 
above three quarters, on an average; the expence of feed and 
horfe corn, in both cafes, being equal. 

Iam well aware, that notwithftanding old tillage land, 
newly fown with grafles, will carry a very great quantity in 
the firft year; yet, that it will not yield any thing like fo 
much in the fucceeding years; and, confequently, this may 
be fuppofed to leffen the foree of my argument. The ob- 
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jection; however, will be effeCtually removed, by perfevering, 
from year to year, in fowing grailes, till the whole tillage and 
pafture land of the ifland is brought under alternate hutband- 
ry, when the improvement would be complete. I am con- 
vinced, that Britain, under this change of fyftem, is capable 
of fupporting double the extent of its prefent population, as 
might be ealily tihown, were fuch an inveftigation confiftent 
with the nature of thefe inquiries. 

Another advantage of great magnitude, that would neceffa- 
rily follow the converfion recommended, is, that the immenfe 
{tock of manure, thereby produced, would meliorate and en- 
rich a large portion of the inferior foils. Every three acres 
ploughed may be eftimated to yield dung fufficient for manur- 
ing one acre, which ftood in need of afliftance ; confequently, 
the ploughing of one million of acres would furnith dung for 
three hundred and thirty-three thoufand aeres of barren or 
waite land, each feafon, and caufe an increafed produce of 
one quarter per acre upon every field fo treated. If a fimilar 
quantity was ploughed in the fecond year, the benefit would 
be increafed proportionally; and the original ftock, like money 
vefted upon compound intereft, would accumulate from year 
to year, till the country was improved to the utmoft degree. 

| have hitherto confidered the advantages of this renovated 
fyftem fo far only as the public is interefted: It may now be 
proper to ftate in what manner individuals will be benefited 
thereby. It is evident, that the proprietor, or proprietors of 
the land, (for where tithes are drawn, I view tlie ‘foil as a 
company concern), would double their rent-rolls, without ex- 
pending a halfpenny to gain fuch an increafe of income. If 
the average of old inclofures be forty fhillings per acre, when 
in pafturage, a doubt cannot be entertained, but that they are 
able to pay double rent for four or five years after being broke 
up: in other words, the extra rent, during the courfe of crops 
recommended in firft and fecond chapters, may amount to ter 
pounds Sterling per acre, or nearly one fifth of the total value 
of the property, when in its former ftate ; nor will the land 
be deteriorated or wafted, during the procefs recommended, 
providing that judicious management is exercifed. All that 
feems neceffary is, to pitch upon tenants of capital and know- 
ledge : Without the firft qualification, the greateft wifdom may 

e of little avail; and without the latter, every exertion of ca- 
pital may prove unfuccefsful. Ploughing of old grafs land 
tries the farmer’s {kill in an effeCtual manner. The firft crop 
is gained with facility; but the after operations require the 
greateft fteck of wifdom and diligence 
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In a word, while this extenfion of tillage will operate for- 
cibly in the encouragement of agriculture, it will alfo infufe a 
{pirit of enterprize among the great body of farmers, and af- 
ford the fure and certain means of recruiting and enriching 
every barren field, conterminous to the fcene of fuch ope- 
rations. 

I have thus defcribed § the beft means of converting grafs 
lands to tillage, without exhaufting the foil, and of returning 
the fame to grafs, after a certain period, in an improved ftate, 
or at leaft without injury ;” and have ftated a few of the ad- 
vantages which would hereby accrue to the public, the pro- 
prietors of land, and agriculture in general. My ardent withes 
are offered, that the meafures, apparently in contemplation, 
may be {peedily carried into effect ; being firmly convinced, 
that the profperity and happinefs of the nation are intimately 
connected with the iffue mj the inquiries made by the Board 
¢ Agriculture, at the requeft of the Committee of the Houfe 
of Lords. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Burning of Limeftone with Peats. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As peats are in feveral diftrifts ufed for burning limeftone, 
I have fent you the following account of experiments, leading 
to a more economical method of conduéting that procefs : 
‘They are extracted from the Agricultural Memorandums of 
Robert Ainflie, land-fteward to the Earl of Stair, upon his 
Lordfhip’s eftate at Kilhorn in Wigtonthire, in the years 1728, 
1729, and 1730. Iam yours, &c. P. H. 


© March 1728. My Lord fent from London, feveral bar- 
rels of a kind of earthy afhes, faid to be much ufed, and 
bought up at a high price by farmers in the South of Eng- 
land, for a furface drefling to their grafs and tillage grounds ; 
and direéted a third part of them to be thinly fown on a piece 
of ground intended for hay; another third part to be fown 
on oats or bear when fpringing; and the remainder to be kept, 
and experiments made on them, to fee what fubftances they 

contained. 
‘ The grafs and bear were much mended by the afhes ap- 
plied, which were found to contain a great re 
earthy 
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earthy fubftance ; many particles of a limy or fhelly nature 
appeared in the refufe when wafhed ; the ley alfo was very 
itrong, and both it and the limy or fhelly particles, anfwered 
experiments with vinegar, like fhell-marl or lime. Hence, I 
conclude, that thefe afhes were either made, by carefully 
burning mofs, that was ftrongly incorporated with fhell-marl, 
or that lime had been mixed among them; by means of which, 
and the falts natural to all afhes, their great fertilizing quality 
is produced. 

‘ The afhes were accompanied by the following directions 
for burning mofs, viz. “ Begin the fire with dry faggots, 
furz, or ftraw; then put on dried mofs, finely minced, and 
well beat with a clapper; when that begins to burn out, put 
on mofs lefs dry; but well minced and clapped, making holes 
with a prong, to carry on the fire where wanted to burn moft ; 
and wherever it begins to burn out, ftill add more, clapping 
and pronging till your hill of afhes be a waggon load, which, 
when cold, carry to the bins, before it gets wet. Bottom earth 
makes the ftrongeft afhes, and yields well, when burned wet 
and flow.” 

* Ofober 1728. The afhes, in fome places, turn out poor, 
white, light tuff; in others, very clean and good ; but feveral 
of the kilns are mixed with unburnt earth, and all of them 
wet in the bottom; for which reafon, I propofe making the 
kilns larger next year, fo that there may be lefs refufe ; and 
on dry ground, that the damp may not be fucked up by the 
afhes beore they are removed. 

‘ May 1729. Agreed with Ephraim Rofs, ditcher, to burn 
the mofs, this year, at fix pennies the cart-load of afhes—he 
to wheel the mofs from the bog, and to furnifh himfelf with 
dry peats and heather, and to begin the kilns upon dry ground 
at the bog-fide. 

* Epbraim Rofs’s afhes are much better than thofe of laft 
year ; he began his kilns as before, and carried them on till 
he got a great body of heat, when he ventured to lay on the 
mofs perfectly wet, but always chopped {mall with a f{pade, and 
clapped {mooth with the back of a fhovel, taking care to bore 
holes with a ftick, to condué the fire, and carry out the 
fmoke. He found, by practice, that covering up the kilns 
in this manner, twice a day, was fuflicient : this he and his 
men did niorning and evening, which did not materially in- 
terrupt their other work; fo that they made good wages 
thereby. 

_* Some of thefe kilns were as large as a cottage houfe, 
floping on all fides. ‘Chey could not be made larger, without 
Q_2 walls 
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walls of ftone, as they often burned through in the fides, 
when the fire burft out, by which means the heat was loft; 
and, if more earth was put to the fides, it made them fo 
broad: at top, that no man could throw materials to the mid- 
dle of them, or get them properly clapped ; fo they became 
open in the middle, and loft the heat. 

‘ Thefe were fuch great inconveniences, that I began fe- 
rioufly to confider how they might be obviated ; as I plainly 
faw, that, if fuch a body of heat could be preferved, afhes 
might be made in Winter as well as Summer, even with wet 
mofs. I therefore refolved upon trying to burn mofs, like 
lime, in ftone walls; and having a draw-kiln, in which we 
burned the Irifh limeftone, either with coals or peats, I made 
ufe of it for the experiment. 

‘ The method I followed, was this: When we run out of 
both coals and peats, and had to give up the lime burning, I 
ordered a quantity of mofs earth to be colleéted, which being 
chopped fmall, was thrown over the hot lime in the kiln, 
clapped clofe, and bored full of holes, as in the common afh 
heaps ; this was repeated for feveral days till the top of the 
draw-kiln was fully heaped ; I then ordered part of the burnt 
lime to be drawn out at the kiln eyes, which depreffed the 
top, and made room for more of the mofs earth ; and fo went 
on, heaping and drawing, till all the lime was out. I was 
now afraid that the fire would be fmothered for want of air, 
thinking it could not come up through the afhes as it did 
through the limeftones; but in this I was miftaken, as the 
kiln continued burning mofs for feveral weeks, and the afhes 
were more perfectly made than in the common kilns. 

By this means the walls never failed; the burning (as it 
ought) went on flowly; and the body of heat, when pro- 
perly managed, was preferved with certainty. It never failed 
but once, through the negligence of the attendant, who had 
omitted to cover it up with new mofs regularly, fo that it 
burnt through at the top, and became too cold to recover 
again; it was alfo in danger of being fmothered out, by 
negle€ting to make air-holes through the new layer of mofs. 

* One time, the bog-mofs that had been colleéted, was all 
burnt before a fupply could be procured, and the fire was 
like to burn out for want of covering: it was therefore co- 
vered up with the half-burnt limeftone, and other rubbith 
about the kiln. This accident induced me to try if the mofs 
earth, when in full heat, would burn clean limeftone. For 
that purpofe, I ordered a {mall quantity of well-broke - 
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ftone to be thrown upon the kiln when in full heat, and co- 
vered with a good thick layer of mofs-earth, and fo continu. 
ed to do for Feral days, during which time I waited impa- 
tiently to fee if the ftones were properly burnt. When they 
came to be drawn at the kiln eye, along with the afhes, I 
found them well burned; therefore, I ordered the layers of 
limeftone to be increafed gradually, always laying above 
them a good thick coat of mofs earth, chopped fmall, well 
clapped down, and bored full of holes. 

* In a few weeks, the workman became fo expert at the 
work, that he burnt the limeftone with mofs as eafily as he 
ufed to burn the mofs for the making of afhes alone; and 
even kept burning lime, late in the feafon, with mofs newly 
taken from the bog. ‘This proved an agreeable difcovery, as 
getting coals from Ayr was very precarjous; and making 
— peats, often prevented by bad weather, and want of 

ands. 

* When lime, burnt with mofs, is intended for building, 
the fhells muft be picked out from amongft the afhes before 
flacking, as the mixture of afhes prevents the cement from 
taking effe&: And when manure is the object in view, care 
fhould be taken not to throw too much water on tht ‘compo- 
fition, in flacking the lime-fhells, as the afhes are thereby 
rendered ufelefs. Afhes and lime, compounded in this man- 
ner, are preferable to either afhes, or lime alone; and when 
flacked together, are much of the fame nature as thofe fent 
by my Lord. This confirms me in the opinion, already 
given, that the Englith afhes either have lime mixed with 
them, or are made from mofs earth, containing a mixture of 
fhell marl; which might be worth trying by thofe who have 
fhell marl, if they would be at the trouble to burn it; per- 
haps, this would not be worth their pains, except for the eafe 
of carriage to a great diftance, which is faid to be the cafe 
in thofe parts of England where thefe afhes are ufed,’ 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Working of Oxen. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your correfpondent K, p. 13, feems unacquainted with 
the working of oxen, and to have mifunderftood what had 
been formerly ftated upon that fubject. Give me leave to 
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affure him, that the comparative ftatement of the expence 
of cxen and horfes for farm labour, vol. 2. page 197, was 
founded upon the idea, that it would require eight oxen, 
three years old, to perform the like work as can be executed 
by two horfes; and that, in the after years, when they will 
hove gained greater ftrength, fix would be fufficient. Mr K, 
however, yokes all the eight oxen in one plough; though 
he ought to have known, or might have known, if his infor- 
mation was not very confined, that as oxen cannot be driven 
at the fame ftep, or wrought fo many hours in a day, as is 
practifed with horfes, that wherever they are employed, an 
extra number of ploughs muft be kept, together with fuper- 
numeraries, in proportion to the total number; in other 
words, each plough requires a double fet, if regular work is 
to be executed. 

I crave leave alfo to fet him right in the point, wherein he 
thinks the advantage of oxen immenfe. He takes it for 
granted, that the expence of a pair of horfes is double that 
of a pair of oxen, (which is probably the cafe); and fup- 
pofes that the latter is capable of Bee Ste two thirds as 
much work, which is a grofs miftake, if taken by the year, 
and not by the yoking. View the meafured ftep of an ox 
in the plough, and compare it with the agility and nimble- 
nefs difplayed by a horfe yoked in the fame implement. 
Confider alfo, that an ox cannot go two yokings, or jour- 
neys, in the day, but muft be refrefhed with reft, and his 
place fupplied by the fupernumeraries. Take into account, 
that the wages of the ploughman are the fame, whether a 
half or a whole acre is ploughed in a day, and then fay, 
what is the advantage attending the working of oxen.— 

Iam, &c. 
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TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 







On Potatoes. 






GENTLEMEN, 
Potatoes have become an objeét of fo much national im- 
portance, that every attempt at improvement in their cultiya- 
tion muft be interefting. 
I obferve, in your Magazine for February, two different ace 
counts concerning the fuceefs of planting potatoes, by the 
germ 
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erm or eye cut out with a femicircular knife, called a 
Sean a mode which was very generally tried laft ycar, im 
many. parts of the country, on account of the fcarcity of that 
valuable root. 

Mr Findlater’s experiment leads to the conclufion, that this 
_is not a good way of planting potatoes; and I own I have 
great faith in that gentleman’s accuracy and truth. A friend 
of mine, in the parith of Libberton, and county of Edinburgh, 
tried the experiment in the fame way, by planting alternate 
drills of potatoes, cut in the ordinary manner, and feooped; and 
he found the drills planted from fcooped feed greatly inferior. 
I have converfed with many on this fubje&t, who either have 
tried fcooped feed, or feen it tried. ‘They generally reprobate 
it. Ican, however, avouch one fa& of an oppofite nature. 

In the month of O&ober laft, I faw a field of potatoes dug up 
at Powderhall, near Leith, the crop of which was very good, 
and it had been planted with fcooped potatoes. 

A doubt, however, remained in my mind as to this field, 
which is an excellent foil for potatoes. I believed it might 
poflibly have borne a ftill larger crop, if the fets with which 
it was planted had been larger. For, I know fome intelligent 
farmers are of opinion, that the larger the fets are, by giving 
them fufficient room in the ground, the greater will be the 
produ@t. I knew, for inftance, a perfon that planted a very 
large | gr giving it fuflicient room, and doing it all man- 
ner of juftice when growing; and he aflured me, the produ& 
arifing from it was the quantity of a peck. I queftion, if fo 
much would have been derived by cutting it in pieces, and 
planting thefe feparately in the ordinary way. 

A well-informed gentleman, a correfpondent of mine in 
Fife, writes me on this fubjeé, as follows: 

“ As to your queition about planting potatoes, by fcoop- 
ing out the eyes, I have never tried the method, nor likely 
ever will; becaufe I have uniformly found, in all my expe- 
rience, that large fets of potatoes made a more productive 
crop than fmall ones ; and, of courfe, diminifhing the fize of 
the fets, muft, in my apprehenfion, make the crop worfe. 
Upon trial, both in the garden and field, I have repeatedly 
found, that planting whole potatoes, even though large, with- 
out cutting them at all, increafes very much the crop. In 
this way, they require to be planted much thinner, as the items 
take up more fpace, being {tronger and more luxuriant. My 
general practice, however, in planting potatoes, is, to plant = 
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the fimall ones whole, and cut the large potatoes into two, 
three, and fome into four parts. 

By this gentleman’s doétrine, fcooping is theoretically bad 5 
and I confefs, I think it ftands to reafon. For, is it not well 
known, that if you plant a potato apple, or a potato bean, as 
explained in your Magazine of February lait, or any very 
{mali potato, not larger than thefe, a productive crop cannot 
be expected, for at leaft two years ? 

How, then, can we account for the excellent crop derived 
from fcooped eyes at Powderhall, and the other mentioned by 
your correfpondent, from the Barony parith of Glaigow? I 
thall offer a hint on this fubjeét, and begin by an analogical 
reafoning from another faét, which comes within my own 
{phere of information. A few years ago, a fcheme was fug- 

efted, of planting potatoes by the thoots alone, that fpring 
Senet old potatoes in the months of April and May. A friend 
of mine tried this mode on an acre of fine light ground, quite 
adapted for potatoes, and was extremely fucceisful in having 
an excellent crop. On this, he recommended the matter 
ftrongly to a farmer, who tried it, to a greater extent, on 
ground not light, nor fo well adapted for potatoes, who had 
no crop almoit at all. In fhort, this method has been aban- 
doned. . 

The inference I draw, is this—The fcooped fets of your 
correfpondent in the neighbourhood of Glaigow, as well as 
of my friend at Powderhall, were both confeilidly planted in 
light foils, quite adapted for potatoes, and the crop was good ; 
but, perhaps, (though I ipeak rather for the purpofe of ftat- 
ing a doubt, with a view to receive farther light on the fub- 
jet, than to give information), they might not thrive fo « 
to produce a tolerable crop upon any ordinary land, particu- 


jarly upon clay foils, which are not fo well fitted for an y kind 
of efculent roots. 


Ancther correfpondent, in the fame Number of your Ma- 
gazine, gives an account of his method of avoiding the curl, 
a difeafe very deftruétive to potato crops, particularly in the 
neighbourk ood of large cities. 

If it were th oroug h ly known from whence this difeafe in 


potatoes arifes, we would be the more able to find out, a pro- 
per remedy for it. 


I have no good reafon to ¢coubt, that the difeafe may arife 
from different caufes : but am inclined to theorize a |i ittle, in 
gyder to afford room for the arguments and obfervations of 

others, 
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others. Permit me, then, to fay, what is very confiftent with 
the remarks in the former part of this paper, that if infeéts 
eat away the nutritive part of the potato-cutting, after it is 
placed in the ground as feed, the plant arifing from it will 
be very puny ; and if they continue to gnaw it, either in the 
root, or in the ftem or leaves, thefe laft will infallibly become 
curled. Whence does the curl of the leaves of trees and bufhes 
arife? From no other caufe, except the bite of infects. 
Take any curled leaf off a tree, you will foon perceive the 
infeéts, that, by robbing it of its fap and nourifhment, occa- 


fion the curl. Sometimes, indeed, they are numerous, and 
exceedingly minute, 








The flowery leaf 

© Wants not its foft inhabitants. Secure 
Within its winding citadel, the ftone 

“ Holds multitudes: but chief the foreft boughs, 
That dance unnumber’d in the playful breeze : 
The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 

© Of mellow fruit, the namelefs nations feed 

© Of evanefcent infects, ” 


I prefume, then, to advance the theory, that potatoes are 
vendered curled in the leaves, from the gnawing of infeéts. 

In Spring 1795, I perceived, that, from a potato planted 
in my field as feed, there fprung up four ftems, two of which 
were delicate, having their leaves curled; and two of them 
were vigorous, having their leaves frefh and uncurled. In 
like manner, have you not often feen in a field of wheat, 
fpringing from one and the fame feed, two {talks with heads, 
one blac kened, and the other health 

On turning up the potato, I found that all that part of it, 
from whence the curl-leaved ftems arole, was hollowed out 
by infeéts, and the fubftance of it totally gone. ‘his has led 
me, fince, to look frequently at the roots of fuch potatoes as I 
happened to fee curled ; and I think I have always found in- 
fects preying upon them. I have generally, in fuch cafes, 
found the parent plant devoured and excavated by {nails, cen- 
tipedes, or beetles. Sometimes, indeed, the curl arifes from 
the leaves themfelves being infeéted with minute animaiculz ; 
and be it remembered, that the leaves are the lungs of the 
plant. But I apprehend this is not the general cauie of the 
curl: It proceeds principally from the teed itflf being de- 
voured. Hence, in rich foils in the neighbourhood of cities, 
and in well manured gardens, the potatoes are molt fubject to 


the curl; becaufe, fucgh infeéis as devour the feed, abound 
moft in fuch fuils, 
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I think I have alfo obferved, that thefe infects prefer one 
potato to another. They will hardly touch a yam. The pro- 
duce of a potato that has been once curled, will, if planted in 
the fame grounds, always continue to produce fuch curled 

lants. 
2 A potato from a late part of the country, and which has 
been hardly ripened, I think, thefe vermin do not like; but 
a potato that has been in any degree {weetened or mellowed by 
the froft, is a prey to all infects. 

If, thus, the nature of the difeafe is found out, (though, 
from what I faid before, I mean to {peak with great diflidence), 
the remedy becomes obvious. 

Let no potatoes be planted in very rich fields, or gardens 
abounding with infects: but, if they muft be fo, let yams, 
or a change of feed potatoes, from a high climate only, be 
planted. 

Indeed, in all fituations, a frequent change of feed for po- 
tatoes is effentially neceflary, more, perhaps, than for any o- 
ther kind of feed. Lait Autunim, I obferved at a farmer’s in 
Eaff Lothian, a field of potatoes taken up, that had been partly 
planted with unchanged feed, and partly with feed from a 
colder climate ; and the produce of the latter was at leaft three 
to one, in proportion, more than the former. 

It remains further for trial, whether any faline or pungent 
mixtures, fuch as thofe ufed to prevent the fmut in wheat, 
may not be attempted for preventing the curl in potatoes. 


Remarks on the above, 
BY THE CONDUCTOR OF THIS DEPARTMENT. 


We have perufed the above eflay with much fatisfa€tion, 
as it difplays an attention to minute circumftances, always 
necefiary in Agricultural inyeftigation, Though we cannot 
hold up the theory offered, refpeéting the caufe of that 
baneful diforder called the cur/, as incontrovertible; yet we 
are free to declare, that it carries the appearance of greater 
correétnefs, than any other yet prefented to us. That pota- 
toes, from a cold and late climate, do not curl in the firft 
year, when planted in low fituations, is beyond contradi€tion. 
‘We entertain fimilar ideas with thofe ftated by our ingenious 

correfpondent, 
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correfpondent, relative to the caufe of their prefervation during 
that period. 

From what is fuggefted as to the crop from fcooped pota- 
toes at Powderhall, and that produced from fhoots, we are 
more and more conyinced of the propriety of carrying on eve- 
ry experiment in a comparative manner. Had alternate drills 
been planted in the common way, there would have been an 
experimentum crucis, which afforded a decifive refult; nor 
would we have been obliged to have had recourfe to fuppofiti- 


tious allowances, in order to qualify the conclufions from the 
facts prefented. 
’ N. 


Account, with a Figure, of the Argylefoire Plough, invented fome 
years ago by the Reverend Mr ALexanpDER CAMPBELL of 
Kilcalmonell in Kintyre, and for which we underftand he had 
a Premium from the Highland Society : Communicated by Mr 
RoBeErTsSON, Granton, 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


As the common plough is very liable to be choked by an 
accumulation of ftubble, &c. in the narrow angle under the 
beam before the coulter, and, not unfrequently, is thrown out 
of the ground, by catching {mall ftones or fhells between the 
points of the coulter and fock, Mr Campbell thought of ‘ob- 
viating both thefe inconveniences, by throwing afide the coul- 
ter altogether, and fupplying its place by an upright feather 
attached to the /avd fide of the fock, and which ferves the 
purpofe of flicing off the furrow in the fame manner as a 


coulter ; 
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coulter ; for; being laid off on the fame angle, it is found, in 
practice, fo fucceed to admiration. The drawing is taken 
from one on rather a fmall fcale, being employed chiefly in 
horfe-hoeing turnips, beans, cabbages, &c. of which the weight 
of the wooden part is about 40 lib., and of the iron work a- 
bout 36, and cofts about 21. 10s. ; and is made in a very ac- 
curate {tyle by Meffrs Brown & Co. coachmakers, Abbeyhill, 
Edinburgh, who have made feveral, and who can fupply any 
number of them on demand. 

Of the operative powers of this plough, I can fpeak from ex- 
perience, having for fome time ufed it, and found it to an- 
fwer extremely well, more efpecially in taking the earth away 
from the fides of a drilled crop; for which purpofe, I conceive 
it to have attained abfolute perfeétion ; as its broad upright 
feather, which operates as a coulter, completely fhields the 
plants from all rifk of earth falling on them from the left fide 
of the plough, while, at the fame time, the ploughman af- 
certains, to a certainty, that the part of the plough, below 
ground, approaches no nearer to the roots of the plants, than 
the upper part does to their leaves; fo that he can bring the 
plough to ilice off the earth clofe in upon their fides, if necef- 
fary. In point of draught, it is precifely the fame as the com- 
mon plough. 

Mr Campbell has alfo invented a moft ingenious muzzle for 
a plough, that, with a fingle twift of a fcrew, gives both earth 
and /and (or depth and breadth) at the fame time, or one or 
other, as may be required, and that in the moft minute degree. 
It is difficult to give a drawing of this piece of rural mechanifm, 
and {till worfe to defcribe it; but it may be feen in Mefirs 
Brown’s as above; weighs from ro lib. to 15 lib. according to 
the fize of the plough it may be applied to; will coft from 
gs. to 13s.; and has every appearance of durability and 
itrength. Iam, yours, &c. 

Granton, 30th March 1802. Geo. RoBERTSON. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Advantages of Planting, in Sheep Faris, 


GENTLEMEN, 


I nave been a reader of your ufeful Magazine from its 
beginning, and have reaped both amufement and information 
from 
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from it. I therefore think it my duty, and that of every 
perfon who has the means, to contribute their mite to pro- 
mote your patriotic intention of d\ffufing the knowledge of 
agricultural facts. With that view, I fend you the following 
inftance of the benefit of planting on farms, where fheep are 
the fole, or principal part of the ftock, and to whofe welfare, 
of courie, a great fhare of the fyftem of management ought 
to be direéted. Amongft other plantations I have made on 
my farm, I inclofed and planted, about fixteen years ago, 
thirty-eight acres with Scotifh fir, interfperfed with Jarix. 
The land is rather flat, though full of little fwells and rifings, 
with correfponding hollows. ‘The ioil, about three inches, 
is of that black fandy kind, which heather either forms or 
grows in, upon a yellowith till, about a foot deep, extremel 
clofe, and thick ftudded with whinftones of all fizes; beneat 
which, lies a bed of whinftone coarfe gravel, of unknown 
depth, but into which I have dug about five feet down, and 
traced the {mall roots of the firs that far. The natural pro- 
duce is a fhort {tinted héather, about a finger’s length. No- 
thing could have a more barren, uncultivateable appearance ; 
infomuch, that, had it been detached, it was impollible to fay 
it was worth any thing. It was dry, however, and the firs 
throve in it: They are now from twelve to eighteen feet in 
height: About five years ago they were wed, and are now 
in the couirfe of being more fo. ‘The heather is difappearin 
faft, and its place fupplying with the fweet fmall bent, and the 
fheep fefcue, which are not only perennial, but evergreen. 
‘Three Winters ago, I put my young fheep (hogs) into it for 
the firft time, and have done fo every Winter fince, and let 
nothing into it in Summer; horfes and black cattle never. 
‘This laft Winter I had about five fcore in it, from the middle 
of November to the middle of this prefent March, and brought 
them through in high condition, without any ailiftance what- 
ever, notwithftanding the length and feverity of the Winter. 
I find this originally defpicable piece of ground now the moft 
ufeful in my poffefhon : for four or five of the moft trying 
months of the year, no quantity of the beft fown grafs could 
be at all equivalent to it at that feafon. ‘This inftance is very 
-well worth the attention of fuch of your readers, as are pro- 
prietors or occupiers of large ftore farms. Were a fifteenth or 
twentieth of their land planted, in proper fituations, and well 
defended for ten years, there would be no more flying their 
farms with their itocks, to pay enormoufly to have them ftarv- 
ed on fome bare bits of ground in other parts, as very many 


did 
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did this laft Winter. The fhade extirpates the heather, and 
the haining brings up and propagates the grafs, by all the 
feed fhedding on the land. It ought always to be Senmmere 
hainéd, and kept for a Winter refource; and black cattle 
and horfes ought not to be allowed in it, till it is at leaft 
thirty years old: their heavy feet do infinite damage to the 

ung trees. I cannot conclude this trifle, without mention- 
mg a thing, which, though fimple enough, even men of ex- 
perience might have been puzzled at, as well as me: There 
is a ditch paffes through the above plantation, which conveys 
a'confiderable ftream of water, the iffue of many drains in 
fome fields beyond it. ‘This ditch afterwards paffes through a 
confiderable piece of haugh-ground in its way to a river, where 
it empties itfelf. By being annually cleaned, and its channel 
deepened, the banks became fo Pio that every year I 
loft feveral lambs, and fome of the weaker old fheep, by fall- 
ing in, and drowning in it. I tried to prevent this, by laying 
a great many bridges over it; but without effect. At lait, I 
began to think, that as it was impoflible to prevent them 
falling in, the remedy would be, to make it eafy for them 
to get out. On this idea, I had the bank on one fide cut down 
to a flope of a foot in four, quite to the water’s edge, and co- 
vered it there with green fward. ‘The confequence is, I have 
loft none for forme years. Had I, either in reading, or con- 
verfation, met a hint of this very fimple matter in time, it 
would have faved me fome money: and I hope this may be 
ufeful to fome of your readers. I am, Gentlemen, a hearty 
friend to your undertaking, and your moft humble fervant, - 


29th March 1802. L. 


TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Experiment: on the Fattening of Sheep. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ir you can fpare a corner for the following remarks, they 
probably may induce fome of your readers, who have more 
leifure, to profecute, with precifion, a fet of experiments, 
which I think are much wanted, in rural economy ; there 
being few fubjects lefs known than the comparativé value of 
different kinds of food for fattening animals. I was led to 
this fubject, by having put a fcore of tups upon cut roota 

baga 5 
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baga; and, at the end of fix weeks, obferving they had eaten 
a confiderable lefs bulk of thofe, than they would have done 
of common turnips in the fame period, this awakened my 
curiofity to know what weight they would eat of each kind 
in the ious given time. For this purpofe, I put four tups in 
ene parcel, and eight draft or fhot ewes in another, and be-~ 
gan to give them common turnips (freed from their fibrous 
roots and tops), on the 16th March 

In eight days, the four tups eat of common turnips 1603 
lib., which, on an average, is 31+ lib. per day, each fheep. 

The eight ewes, in eight days, eat of the fame turnips 
985 lib., which, on an average, is nearly 15% lib. per day, 
each ewe. 

The whole were then put to roota baga, cut into oblong 
and dice-like pieces, and weighed, and given regularly three 
times a day. 

The four tups eat of this cut roota baga 553 lib. in eight days, 
which is, on an average, 174 lib. per day, for each fheep. 

The eight ewes eat of the fame, 544 lib. in eight days, or, 
on an average, 8i lib. per ewe, each day. 

Iam well aware of the fallacy of making hafty decifions 
from fingle experiments ; and, before any general conclufions 
can be properly drawn, the experiment fhould begin in No- 
vember, and be continued regularly through the Winter. As 
it is well known that common turnips grow lighter and lefs 
fucculent in the Spring months, than they are in the earlier 
of Winter ; Terttote, it is probable, the difference would 

ave béen lefs at that feafon. But, fo far as this experiment 
goes, it appears that, in March, fheep will eat neariy double 
the weight of common turnips, that they will of roota baga; 
and, of courfe, that a crop of roota baga, which, from ap- 
pearance, is only half as good as a crop of common turnips, 
may probably be of more value; as they will not only keep 
the fame number of fheep, for the fame time, but, it is pre- 
fumed, will feed them much fatter: at leaft, this is the opi- 
nion of all the great tup-breeders, who think they make their 
fheep much fatter with roota baga, than they ever can with 
common turnips; and the decided preference which itheep 
give to roota baga, when they have their choice of both roots, 
is another ftrong argument in its favour. 

It has been a queftion among‘t graziers, Whether animals 
eat in proportion to their weight? Various opinions have 
been formed on this fubje& ; but, { believe, few from real ex- 
periments. By the above, it appears that the tups eat nearly 

doubie 
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double the quantity of the ewes, both of common turnips and 
..foota baga: And, withing to know how this correfponded 
“with the prevailing opinion, I had the whole weighed, and 
their live weights were as follows : 
St. Lib. 
‘Tups, No. 1. weighed 14 6 
2.— 12 12 
12 8 
4 


gt 2—The average is 12 ftones r+ lib. 
p. tup. 


Total 72 8—The average is 9 ftones 1 lib. 


p. ewe. 


Hence, it appears that a tup, of 12 ft. 11 lib. weight, eats 
double the quantity of a ewe, of g ft. 1. lib. ; from which it 
may be prefumed, that fheep do not eat in proportion to their 
weight. But, to have the experiment fairly made, the compa- 
rifon fhould be between fheep of the fame kinds; viz. tups 
fhould be compared with tups, wethers with wethers, and 
ewes with ewes; and thefe of the fame breed or variety of 
fheep, and of the fame age. It is a fubje& from which confi- 
derable advantages would arife ; and I hope it will not be ne- 
gleéted by fome of your readers, who are {fo fortunately cir- 
cumftanced, as to have leifure to purfue it. B.C 


BRANCH 
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REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 





General View of the Agriculture of the County of Mid-Lothian, 
with Obfervations on the Means of its Improvement. By 
GerorcE Rosertson, Farmer at Granton. With additional 
Remarks of feveral refpettable Gentlemen and Farmers in the 
County. Nicol, London; Creech, Edinburgh ; Archer, 
Dublin. 

(Continued from page 97, and concluded. ) 


- WE return with pleafure to the tafk of examining this va- 
luable work : indeed, few of the county Surveys are better 
calculated to engage the attention of an agriculturift, or to 
furnifh fo much uleful information to general readers, as the 
one now before us. 

The author takes notice of the three public burdens, (ex- 
clufive of the land-tax. to Government), affeéting land in 
Scotland, viz. The provifion for the poor (p. 191.); the pro- 
vifion of parochial fchoolmafters (p. 192.) ; the provifion of 
the clergy (p. 196, 197). 


Provifion for the Poor. 


From Sir John Sinclair's Statiftica? Tables, and, where thefe 
are deficient, from extenfiom of analogy, our author ftates the 
whole poor in the county, who have regular penfions, at 
1300; which is in the. proportion of nearly 1 to 94 of the 
whole population : Oecahoral fupply would, however, appear 
to be given to a confiderable number befides. 

The funds whence thefe poor are fupperted, are as fol- 
lows : 


t. Weekly vofantary collections, on Sundays, at the churches 
doors, amounting, at an average, annually, toL.r548 14 2} 
2. Paochial affeffments, intpofed by the land- 
holders of the parithes, the one half paid by 
the 





Carry over < L.rs48 14 25 
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Brought over - L.1548 14 2% 
the proprietor, the other by the farmer, at 
an average, annually - - 875 14 7 
3- Intereft of money mortified for the ufe of 
the poor, annual average - - 701 14 If 


Total annual expence of the poor - 1.3126 2 10} 

Tt would thus appear, that, at the time the author wrote, 

the poor were fupported at the rate of 21. 8s. 1d. yearly, for 

each: no doubt, thofe receiving merely occafional fupply, 
would get lefs. 


Provifion for Parochial Schoolmafters. 


Exclufive of Edinburgh and Leith, there are twenty-feven 
parifh fchoolmafters belonging to as many country parifhes ; 
each of whom, at an average, receives, in whole of his 
fubfiftence, about 28]. yearly, which is made up to them as 
follows : 


1. Yearly falary paid, one half by the proprietors of land, the 
other by the farmers, amounting annually to L.325 0 o 
2. Fees for teaching, paid by the fcholars, in- 
cluding, alfo, other perquifites, from the of- 
fice of precentor and clerk to the Kirk-feffion, 
which is almoft always given to the fchoolmafter 432 0. 0 


Total expence of teaching - 1.757 0 0 
For this expence to the public, it would appear, that, at an 
average, 1127 fcholars are annually taught; that is, at the 
expence of about 13s. sd. for each {cholar; and the propor- 
tion of this, paid by each fcholar, is probably not above 5s. 
or 5s. 6d. at an average. 


Provifion for the Clergy. 


The minifters in the town of Edinburgh are not fupported 
from the lands, but the burden lyes upon the commercial or 
town induftry : they are fixteen in number, and receive each 
20el. yearly or in whole 32001. ‘The provifion of the other 


clergy, in Leith and the country parifhes, amounting to thirty- 
three in number, is paid partly in money, and partly in grain; 
at the converfion of a feven years average for the grain, and, 
fetting an equitable rent upon their glebes, the total average 
expence of their fupport is 39571. 13s. 8d., or, at the rate of 

about 
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about 1231. 17s, 3d. to each: on deducting the vahie of their 
giebes, the annual expence amounts to about 366ol. 
The burden upon land, then, from the three foregoing e- 
{tablifhments, is as under: 
Stipends of clergy, exclufive of glebes L. 3660 0 0 
Salaries of fchoolmafters - - 325 0 © 
Affefiments for the poor - - 875 0° © 





Total - L. 4860 0 0 | 
which does not amount to above ,4.th of the grofs produce of. 


the lands, nor to above ';th of the real rents 


Having thus far followed Mr Robertfon, in prefenting our 
readers with the fubftance of his work, though without fol- 
lowing his arrangement, for which, indeed, none of the res 
porters are refponfible, as they had to draw up their reports, 
for uniformity’s fake, after a prefcribed method, we fhall finith 
our remarks, by laying before the reader an account of the 
fyftem of farming ufually purfued, and fome calculations as 
to the extent of the confumpt of farm produce by the ca- 

ital. 
’ We believe it will not be difputed, that manure is the great 
finew of farming, as money is that of war. At a diftance from 
great towns, this indifpentable article muft be procured from 
the dung of cattle which confume the turnip, hay, ftraw,; 
&c. raifed on the farm *. This neceffarily infers, in the 
farming fyftem there purfued, either the refignation of a confi- 
derable quantity of the farm to pafture for the Summer’s fupport 
of the cattle that confume the fodder in Winter, or, the purchafé 
of cattle in Harvef, to confume the Winter fodder in ftraw- 
yards. 

In the vicinity of a great town, however, whence dung can 
be putchafed, and in which ftraw, and every article of farm 
produce, can be profitably difpofed of, the whole farm can be 
more profitably kept in tillage under conftant crop, without 
the neceflity either of the intervention of pafture, or of the 
purchafe of wintering cattle. 


R 2 Indeed, 





* In Sir George Staunton’s Account of the Embafly to China, it would ap- 
pear, that, in their whole coa(ting voyage up the eaft fide of China, and ia 
their return from Pekin to Canton, through the interior of the country, no pat- 
ture was diftoverable; but the whole country, as far as the eye could ftretch, 
was under luxuriant crops; cattle were rarely ufed for any purpofe; ‘rrigation 
and the intermixture of foils, were the only account of the matter he could ob- 
tain. A complete account of the Clrinete fyftem of hulbandry would be in- 
Valuable.—Ruvicwkr, 





| 
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Indeed, in. the immediate vicinity of great towns, grafs 
fields are in high demand as Summer pafture for pleafure 
horfes. and milch cows, as. alfo for butchers to reft their cattle 


upon, when they buy, in a glutted market, more than they can 
difpofe upon, without glutting the dead market *. 

Such we conceive to be the general principles. which regu- 
late the fyftem of farming practifed in the county of Mid- 
Lothian. 

Grazing parks are found im the immediate vicinity of the 
town, which let at a conveniency rent. 

From this immediate vicinity, extending outwards. to. the 
diftance of about five miles all around, paiture ferms no part 
ofi the fyftem of rotation. Within this circle, cattle are not 
kept for the purpofe of, confuming fodder, in order to produce 
dung ; but every article of farm produce is regularly carried 
to the town, whence dung of. all defcriptions is as regularly 


carried back in return, conftituting the chief dependence for 
manure to: the farm +. 


From 


* Were the doétrines, which of late have had fuch currency as to foreftall- 
ing, well founded, the, butcher ought to be deprived of fuch conveniency. He 
ought to be compelled to kill immediately all that he buys. In buying te lay 
up, he certainly tuys to fell-over again- with a profit, and prevents the cuftomer 
from obtaining that advantage of tranjfitory sheopnefs, which he would otherwife. 
reecive from-a glutted,dead market. 

Highly as we refpe<t the manly decifions and.inflexible integrity of the late Lord; 
Kenyon, than whom, we believe, no man ever better fupported the refpeétable 
charaéter of an. independent. Britifh Judge, we, neverthelefs, muft regret the- 
¢tvors under which we conceive he laboured, as.to-the theory of, markets, and 
alfe as. to the authority. of the common law of: England, What ftands not up- 
on the. authority, of written record, we conceive to have no more weight than 
that of the precedent praétice of times barbarous and’ unenlightened. 

Rev. 

+ In the Appendix, No. 3: fabjoined. te this. report, by Mr.Thomas Scott, 
farmer in Craigloekart, itis obferyed, that, within half a mile of, the fuburbs 
of Edinburgh, the ground is toa valyable, from fituation, to be applied to til- 
lage, but is ufed as nurfery and’garden ground, or as grafs for conveniency of 
butchers, and ‘for grazing horfes and milch cows. ‘Fhat for three fourths of a: 
mile farther from Edinburgh, the land. is only in part. occupied for the above: 
purpofes, the greater part being under ordinary tillage: the rent, of courfe, 
gradually decreafes from the rate of that paid for what lies within half a mile 
of the fuburbs, although it ftill continues higher, by from rss. to 203. per 
acre, than what can be afforded-for land of equal quality lying lefs than a mile 
farther diftant from the capital. ‘Fhat: the lands next. contiguous to thofc-of 
the former defcription, viz. thofe. lying from a mile and quarter to three miles. 
diftance from the capital, have been kept in tillage from time. immemorial; 
the crops chiefly in requeft for faid lands being wheat, potatoes, and grafs, cut: 
green for food to the cattle kept in the town, Excepting in. years of great 
fearcity, green clover (the author of this Appendix obferves), is feldom fent to 
Edinburgh from a diftance exceeding three miles; the fmallnefs of value, im 
proportion to its weight and bulk, preventing competition from a greater dif 
tance. Rev. 
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From this power of the farmer 'to reftri& his land at plea- 
fure, from his command of dung from the town, a ‘ftriét rota- 
tion is not fo indifpenfable as in other fituations which enjoy 
not the like opportunity. 

Our author’s account of the fyftem of farming purfued, is 
chiefly applicable to thofe lands which lye within the reach of 
manure from the town. Although ftrict rotation is not, in 
fuch fituations, fo indifpendable to preferve the lands in good 
order; yet here, one general principle is {till aimed at, to 
prevent deterioration, which is, to alternate white and green 


cro 
Phe author gives the following examples of the moft ap- 


proved rotations. 
‘ 1. For a rich loam, 


rf year, fummer fallow, without th year, barley, grownd thrice 








dung. ploughed. 
2d —— wheat. - 6th clover. 
gd ——~ beans and peas, the land 7th oats. 
dunged. 8th fummer fallow, &c. as 





4th 





wheat. before. 


2. For rich heavy lands. 
rft year, fummer fallow, dung- 5th year, barley. 














ed. 6th clover. 
2d wheat. 7th —— oats. 
3d oats *. 8th fummer-fallow, &c. as 
4th beans and peas. before. 


3- For a hilly diftri. 
1ft year, turnip, well dunged. qth year, oats. 
2d —— barley, or oats. 5th turnip, well dunged, 
3d clover. &c. as before. 
This is the rotation of Mr Brodie at Upper Keith, on a dry foil 
in a cold fituation, and in the cultivation of which, he is not ex- 
celled by any farmer in fuch cireumftances, perhaps, in Great Bri- 


tain. Indeed, he has probably hit upon the true fyftem for a hilly 
diftriG. 








4 For a dry foil. 
th year, potatoes, well dunged. 4th year, oats. 


2d —— wheat. sth potatoes, well dunged, 
3d ~—— clover, &c. as before, 


R 3 This 








_ ™ Another rotation is, in place of oats after the wheat, (unlefs where wheat 
is again intended after the beans), to put barley after the wheat, grafs fee: 
ee fotnd to thrive better with barley after wheat, than with barley afte 

s, 


D¢= 
or 
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This is practifed in feveral farms on a dry foil in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh. ” 


The following, he obferves, was the rotation of the old 
{chool : 


aft year, wheat, the land dunged. 5th year, wheat, the land dung- 
2d —— beans and peas. ed, &c. as before. 

3d barley, No Summer fallow, no clover, 
4th cats. no turnips. 

‘ This’ (fays the author) ¢ was the beft fyftem in thofe days, and 
muft have ftil) prevailed, if the landlords of former times, like fome 
of their fucceflors, had bound down their tenants to it for ever, be- 
caufe it happened to be the beft mode of cultivation then known. ” 


We cordially agree with Mr Robertfon, in recommending 
bare fallow as indifpenfably neceflary upon dry foils. _ Indeed, 
we feel difpofed to remark, that a great part of the lands in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh ftand in need of this radical cure, 
the want of which is apparent to the moft fuperficial obferver. 
Perhaps, the great body of farmers truft too much to dung as 
the bafis of their improvements, and do not refleét, that; un- 
lefs the ground is previoufly relieved from the load of weeds 
accumulated for ages, it is impoflible that the manure applied 
can produce the intended benefit, at leaft to the extent it would 
do upon ground fufficiently cleaned. There is certainly leis 
caufe to fummer-fallow in the vicinity of Edinburgh, than in 
places more unfavourably fituated ; and were a complete Sum- 
mer fallow given in the firft inftance, and a regular rotation 
afterwards acopted, a great many years might elapfe, beforg a 
return of this expenfive procefs became neccfiary. 

‘The author gives us very little information ‘as to the ma- 
nagement of arable lands, without the influence of the 
town’s fulzie; or of hill pafture farms, devoted entirely to 
fheep; trufting, no doubt, that thefe modes of management 
would, with more propriety, fall to. be difcuffed in the re- 
port of counties, whofe lands were more peculiarly of 
thefe defcriptions. He feems, neverthelefs, to have been at 
confiderable pains in colle€ting experiments for the purpofe 
of afcertaining the beft mode of making butter, whether in 
churning the whole milk, or only the cream. And con- 
¢ludes, 


¢ It is fingular, that the beft mode of making butter fhould not 
yct have been decidedly afcertained ; and it will probably require a 


yariety 
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variety of careful experiments, under the direétion of the Board of 


Agriculture, before this important art can be brought to perfec- 
tion *.’ 


He gives us one chymical experiment as to the procefs of 
churning : 


Experiment, with a view to Inveftigate the Chymical nature 
of Churning. 

© From the fwelling and foaming of the liquor during this pro- 
cefs, I was led to conclude that gafes were evolved from it. 

* To afcertain this point, a glafs tube was faftened in a plug of 
cork, fixed in the funnel of a patent churn, belonging to Mr Ro- 
bertfon at Granton. The lower extremity of the tube was im- 
merfed in water, and the joints of the funnel and cork luted, fo as 
to prevent the accefs of external air, and caufe the gafes emitted by 
the liquor to pafs through the tube into an inverted glafs jar, pre- 
vioufly filled with water. 

* To our great furprife, no gafes whatever were emitted during 
the procefs ; and the water from the bafon conftantly rofe in the 
glafs tube, which fhewed, that the atmofpheric air was rufhing into 
the liquor, inftead of gafes rufhing from it, as we expected, into 
the atmofphere. 

¢ The conclufion which feems to follow from this experiment, is, 
That in churning, the faccharine part of the milk combines with 
the oxygen of the atmofphere, by which it is converted into acid, 
and precipitates the oil, or butyraceous part. 

* This experiment might give rife to many important obferva- 
tions, concerning the nature and management of milk; but it 
fhould be previoufly repeated with varied circumftances, in order 
more fully to afcertain the facts, 


* Granton, 18th Dec. 1795. J- Heapaicx.’ 


We are forry more attention has not been paid to the 
making of experiments of this, and a fimilar kind: then 
might agriculture arife to the dignity of a fcience, inflead of 
continuing in the lift of mere practical arts, whofe princi- 
ples are very little underitood. 

‘The following calculations relative to the confumption of 
the capital, cannot fail to prove interefting to our readers. 


R4 Mr 





* If a gentle warmth is neceflary for thickening the milk, perhaps the boifers 
made of wood, invented at Londun fome years ago, by a native of Germany, 
might anfwer the purpofe. It is now afcertained, that a very good kind of but- 
tex can be made from whey; for which, {te the Appendix, No. 6. 
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Mr Robertfon, fpeaking of the manufacture of bread, 
fays, p. 96— 


* The progrefs of this luxury may appear from the following 
ftate of the quantity of wheat grinded, in different periods, at the 
Water of Leith mills, belonging to the Corporation of Bakers of 
the city of Edinburgh : 


Bolls. 
Thus, in the year 1735, there were grinded only = - 17,227 
in 1740, it had iwereafed to — - - 20,520 
in 1750, in mearly the fame proportion, to 23,920 
i 1760, fill farther, ta - - + 394,887 
ia 1770, to - - . - - 42,895 
m 1780, to - . , - > 46,222 
in 1794, to - - - - + SpBi7 


* This increafe, however, is fill lefs than the real augmentation 
of thé confumpt of wheat in the county ; for, at the period 1735, 
thefe mills probably made two thirds of all the flour ufed, which 
would thence not much exceed 25,000 bolls'yearly ; whereas now, from 
the many additional mills that have been fince erefted, it is fuppof- 
ed that not above two fifths of the wheat ufed in the county is 
grinded at the Water of Leith: ence, then, the prefent con- 
fumpt fhould be 144,540 bolls, a quantity nearly fix times greater 
than was confumed only fixty years ago, and is alfo about thice 
times more than the county of Mid-Lothian, it is conje€tured, can 
fend to market annually. 

‘ In the manufa&ture of wheat at the Water of Leith mills, 
which are perhaps the moft corre& in the county, the flour ia 
dreffed through a wire bolter 7} feet long, and 22 inches in diame- 
tér: the firft flour paffes by a 5%, the fecond by a 50, the third by 
a 38, and the fmall bran by a 16 thread in the inch; the great 
bran comes ‘out at-the end. From 1g bolls, which is the common 
grift, and each boll 240 lib. weight, which may be the average of 
the wheat of this cousty, the following may, in general, be 
the produce ¢ 
P. Ib. 
o ati2Slib. the boll - 1536 


° ditto : : - 1344 


B. 
Fine Flour, -. - 12 
Honfehold, - - 10 


Ow nn o 





Third, or Pollards, o Qo - - - - - 64 
Bran, - - 4 a - - - - 632 
Loft in grinding,. - o 3 - - - ° 24 

Lib. 3600 


* Though the quanity of fine flour is greater than the houfebold, 
when it comes from the mill, yet the pradiice in baking is the re- 
verfe ; as, from the greater demand for houfehold bread, three 

fourths 
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fourths of the whole are of that kind, and only one of wheaten : 
it being a practice with the bakers, to make their /punge always of 
fine flour, and otherwife to mix the wheaten flour with the +houfe- 
hold, in fuch proportion as may anfwer the greater demand for the 
latter, Yet, in making the aflize by the Magiftrates, it is always 
fuppofed that one half of tbe bread is fold as wheaten, and the o- 
ther as houfehold ; of courfe, the bakers have not that profit, or 
recompenfe, for their labour, that the law fuppofes them to enjoy. 

‘ Bakers, in general, buy the wheat themfelves from the farmera, 
or merchants, and have it grinded, under their own infpedtion, or 
according as they may direct, at the mill: the expence of grinding 
is, in common, 1s. the boll of wheat ; but at the Water of Leith 
mills, where the bakers themfelves are the mill-mafters, it dos not 
caft above 84. 

¢ The proportion of bread, made from any given quantity of 


flour, is as four to three; or three libs. of flour makes four libs, of 
bread, in general. ’ 


Several valuable articles are fubjoined to the report, by way 
of appendix. ift, The one by Mr Scott, already noticed. 
The fecond contains{fome general obfervations upon Scotifh 
hufbandry, by Mr Abraham Jones, a Norfolk farmer, which 
call for a flight inveftigation. 

Mr Jones firft obferves, that a cl-fer attention to keep fer- 
vants at work, feems neceflary ; and fupports the obfervation 
by ftating, that, “ in Norfolk, they work hard for 10 hours 
in aday.” This time is rather betow, than above, the hours 
of Scotifh labour ; confequently, the oblervation ftrikes us as 
altogether unneceflary. 

He next obferves, that weare deficient in regard to plough- 
ing 2 competent quantity in a day; without refleQling, that 
our furrow is not only degper, but generally three inches nar- 
rower, than cuftomary in Norfolk, while the foil is more ob- 
durate. A wheel-plough, wpon the Norfolk lands, is capable 
of turning over double the extent of furface that is practica- 
ble upon clay and loamy foils, and, at the fame time, with 
lefs fatigue to the harfes and ploughman employed. 

gdly, We cannot agree with Mr jones in ceufuring the 
ufe of rye-grafs, which, in certain cafes, may be ranked as a 
beneficial plant; chough we concur with him in thinking, 
that more white-clover ought to be fown, than cuftomary, 
efpecially where the foil is naturally or artificially rich. Per- 
haps, when {peaking of hay-harveit, he does not remember 
the precarioufnefs of our climate, which forbids many prac- 
tices that may be fuccefsfully followed in our fifter kingdom. 


We 
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‘We join him in believing, that the lefs turning given to hay, 
the better is the quality: But, if it gets wet, it muft be turn- 
"ed up ;-a circumitance that Mr Jones feems to have over- 
looked. 

4thly, In his fcheme of improvements, we are not fure 
that mixing dung with lime is a real one ; though, if he had 
advifed a drefling with dung, when lime was applied to the 
ground, we would have joined him moft cordially: per- 
haps, after all, this is what he means. He is right in pre- 
ferring the /wing to the qwheel-plough upon ftrong land; and. 
if he had extended the obfervation to every kind of foil, he 
would not have deferved cenfure. Indeed, we cannot afcer- 
tain the merit of the wheel-plough upon any foil whatever ; 
except, that it may be guided by bad ploughmen; which is, 
at beft, but a negative recommendation. 

We agree with the remainder of Mr Jones’s obfervations 5 
thinking, for the reafons ftated, that horfes are preferable to 
oxen in every department of farm-labour. His opinion of 
the weft-country horfes is very juft; as alfo,. what is ex- 
prefied refpecting the feveral breeds of cattle. ‘That the cli- 
mate of England is preferable, and, of confequence, the grain 
fuperior to what is raifed in Scotland, cannot be queftioned. 
Yet, if rent is higher in Scotland than in England, while lo- 
cal circumftanecs in the latter are more favourable to the 
farmer, as admitted by Mr Jones, then Scotith hufbandry is 
entitled to a greater eulogium, than what is beftowed upon 
it by that gentleman. 

We have afterwards an account of the origin and progrefs 
of the Britifhh Wool Society—Some obfervations on the agri- 
cultural {tate of Gala-water—Hints on lime, calcareous and 
alkaline fubftances, when applied as manures. This paper 
feems to us ingenious. To correct barrennefs, arifing from 
the tenacity or binding nature of the foil, he recommends 
{preading on the lime when not perfeétly flacked, or rather 
in a bruifed ftate, without flacking with water; upon the 
principle, that, if harrowed and ploughed into the foil in 
this ftate, every {mall particle will flack, and fwell, and burft 
within the foil, fo as to divide it into the moft minute parti- 
cles. He confiders barrennefs, as often arifing from the foil 
abounding in vegetable or mineral acids, which, combining 
with iron particles, form falts, of an aftringent nature, highly 
injurious to vegetation ; but that lime, or other calcareous or 
alkaline fubftances, having greater affinity to the above acids, 
than iron, thefe fubftances decompofe the above oe 
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falts, by depriving them of their acid, and with it forming 
other falts, which are friendiy, inflead of being noxious, to 
vegetation. He makes here an obfervation which appears 
fingular to us: He confiders lime, when effete (that is, when 
it hath regained from the air, the aerial, or carbonic acid 
which had been expelled from it by burning), as in the fit- 
teft {tate for decompofing the altringent falts above mention- 
ed. We fhould, on the contrary, have been led to conceive, 
that lime would have been moft powerful to that effect in 
its quick, or highe/? alkaline fate. Vf the author is in the right, 
beat limeftone would be more effe€tual in this cafe, than burnt 
lime; as we underftand lime effete, to be the fame, to all in- 
tents, as powdered unburnt limeftone. 

His obfervations on lime applied quick, anéd, of courfe, 
cauftic, as proper to deftroy the eggs of infeéts, afid the {mut 
in wheat, we believe to be very jutt. 

The 6th appendix gives a detailed account of a dairy be- 
longing to Mr Johaftone of Hillhoufe, well worth attention. 
‘The cows are fed almoft entirely on cut clover, in the houfe, 
which is confidered as highly economical, a much lefs quan- 
tity of land fufficing for their green Summer food, than if 
fed upon pafture ; befides the much greater quantity of dung 
produced, for enriching the lands in tillage. ‘The produce 
of the dairy is cheefe,.and pigs fattened upon the whey., No 
account ig given of his fyftem of cropping. His horfes are, 
in Winter, fed upon young whins, previoufly bruifed in a 
mill, which is found very economical. What ftruck us moft 
forcibly, is, the account given of Mr Johnttone’s practice of 
thrafhing out all his grain immediately after it is cut: we 
fhall quote the words of the appendix— 


© But the moft important confideration of the whole is, that the 
quantity of corn, obtained by this early thrafhing, is much more a- 
bundant, as may be clearly feen from the following experiment :— 
In a field, containing one hundred and twenty flooks of oats, every 
third ftook, regularly, was brought home in Autuma, and thrafhed, 
forty-flooks in all; which produced eight bolls fix pecks of good 
grain, and two pecks of weak. ‘lhe eighty ftooks remaining, 
which, at the fame rate, would have produced fixteen bolls three 
firlots of good grain, and one firlot of weak, were flacked in the 
yard, and thrafhed in April following, when the produce was only 
ten bolls three firlots of good grain, and fix pecks of weak ; being a 
lofs of about fix in feventeen, or nearly thirty-five per cent, in fa- 
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vour of early thrafhing ! There was none of this corn deftroyed by 
vermin, and the weight in Autumn was within two pounds the 
boll of what it weighed in April. ”’ 


A pofition is advanced, which we can hardly credit— 


“ There is one thing worth noticing, which is, that the hogs thrive 
as well upon the whey, after the butter is taken from it, as before. ” 


In the 7th appendix fome fenfible obfervations are made 
by Mr Reid, upon the introduction and pradtice of the new 
and improved fyftem of culture in the parifh of Ratho. The 
8th, by the fame author as the sth, contains ufeful hints as 
to the improvement of moor-farms, particularly theep-farms. 
He recommends, where other manures may be unattainable, 
peat-mofs, burnt in a fmothered manner ; an hofpital-park, 
of from 15 to 20 acres, and fubdivided, on every theep-farm, 
where attainable ; the foil to be properly improved, and fown 
off in pafture, mixing, with the other grafs-feeds, a confider- 
able proportion of parfley, wild-thyme, and lavender, with 
frequent patches of whin, broom, and juniper. A fencible 
inclofure of this nature might be of great ufe to turn tups 
(rams) into, before admitting them to the ewes. As an hof- 
pital, fuch inclofures might be of fervice; the variety of 
plants of an aromatic or diuretic nature, affording the dif- 
eafed animal the opportunity of choofing, from inftin&, fuch 
as might prove falutary. The author is pretty decidedly of opi- 
nion, that, in fuch an hofpital-park, difeafed fheep might havea 
fair chance of recovery. Such hints, we apprehend, may be 
turned to profit, by farmers, in farms of this defcription. 

The oth appendix, by the author of the rft, contains fome 
curious obfervations upon the propostion of the price of la- 
bour to that of meal or grain— 
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« From the above, it appears, that the price of meal does by na 
means regulate the price of labour ; the price of labour, for the laft 
ten years, by this ftatement, exceeds what the price of labour had 
Geen, during the firft ten, more than. double ; yet the price of' meal 
ié only: inereafed- one-third. It alfo appears, that the price of'a day’s 
labour, till within thefe fifty years, was always about a fourth part 
fhort of the average price of a peck of meal ;. and that itis but for 
about twenty years paft, that a labourer’s day’s wages has been equal 
to the medium price of a peck of meal.” . 


He accounts, among other caufes, for the rife in the price 
of; labour, by: the-depreciation of the value of money. ‘This, 
however, we apprehend, muit: neceflarily have the fame ef- 
fect:in raifing the price of meal, as in: raifing the price of 
labour. We are however of opinion, that fuperiority of 
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fxill in agriculture, has prevented this depreciation from fo 
effeGtually appearing in raifing the money price of grain, as 
in raifing the wages of labour. The author very properly 
remarks, that the price of. piece-work has not been raifed in 
proportion to the price of days labour, which he juftly con- 
fiders as an evidence of the fuperiority, in point of facility, 
of execution, attained by-long practi¢te; where one has a 
perfonal intereft in fuccefsful management. 

We are no great-friendsto-corn laws; of which, this 
author feems particularly fond ; and we cannot help remark- 
ing fome of the inconfiftenciés into which warm advocates 
for thefe laws, are fometinves drawn. 

At one time (pages 8o aud 81.) he acknowledges, that 
there have been years, in fucceflion, in which corn could 
have been imported much cheaper, than it could have been 
fold at in this country ; whence he would feem to infer, that 
if exportation had not been prohibited at thefe feafons, or if 
importation had been allowed, our own agriculture mult 
have gone toruin. To fhow, however, that the eucourage- 
ment of our own agriculture; through the corn laws, is ab- 
folutely neceflary, he almoft immediately obferves how little 
dependence. is to be placed upon this faid cheap foreign 
grain, in times of home {carcity; obfetving, that we know 
our own ports to have been open for importation for years in con- 
tinuance, when the grain, in our own markets, remained extra- 
vagantly high. For our part, we believe the corn laws to 
have ever been about equally nugatory in both fituations. 
The author further celebrates. the effect of the corn laws 
in bringing thoufands of ‘acres in this country into high cul- 
tivation, and increafed productive value: but we would afk 
him, If he is fo apprehenfive of the difcouragement of agri- 
culture, from the free importation of the produce of land 
from other countries, why is he not in abfolute defpair 
as to the fate of the old cultivated lands in this country, in 
confequence of the competition in the market from the 
produce of thefe new lands, which the favourable effect of 
the corn laws has brought into high cultivation, and the 
competition of whofe produce, againit that of the old lands, 
no corn laws, it is prefumeable, will ever be fo abfurd as to 
intermeddle with ? 

Public granaries have been often recommended, as a fecu- 
rity againft unpropitious feafons. We cordially agree with 
Mr Scott in condimuing them. Government contraés muft 
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be always jobs; whether the governor wears a crown upon 
his head, or ftalks in fovereign majefty with his breech naked: 
We believe, neverthelefs, moft fincerely in public fpirit—we 
believe that no man, who is not entirely funk below the dig- 
nity of human nature, would refufe to make every facrifice 
of felf-intereft to a public caufe, were he placed in a fituation 
to attra® public obfervation. In a fiteation, however, of no 
eclat, we do not think that any perfon, from a mere con- 
{cience of duty, would aét with that minute and continued 
attention, as in a concern in which his own intereft was em- 
barked. We do confider granaries as the beft and only cer- 
tain fecurity againft dearth: But the granaries we would re- 
commend, are private granaries, undertaken through the in- 
tereft of private individuals, at their own rifk, in buying up, 
in. cheap years, in order to fecure themfelves a profit, by fell- 
ing in years of greater fcarcity. So dong, however, as the 
corn trade continues to be confidered as a mode of dealing 
which produces a miraculous change of character, in totally 
dehumanizing thofe embarked in it, rendering their characters 
as inexplicable upon common principles, and the fubje& of 
equally problematical difcuffion, as the monftrous overgrown 
nofe of the ftranger in Triftram Shandy, we defpair of feeing 
fuch an univerfal, and, we think; moft promifing remedy ad- 
opted. 

The 1oth Appendix is an extra&t from Mr Bonnar’s book 
upon Bees. We, indeed, never looked upon this kind of 
ftock as an article capable of being turned to much account 
im our very uncertain climate. We believe, a confiderable 
fum has been launched out upon adventures in bees, upon 
this gentleman’s recommendation : we do not, however, learn 
that much profit has been derived from it, though, upon 
paper, our author calculates, to demonftration, that a ftock 
of thirty-two hives would, in feven years, increafe to upwards 
of two millions of. hives; and that upon the moderate com- 
putation of four hundred hives being kept in every parifh in 
Scotland (taking the parifhes at eight hundred in number), 
the annual produce of thefe three hundred and twenty thou- 
fand hives could not fail, even in ordinary favourable years, 
to be lefs than one million two hundred and eighty thoufand 
pints of honey, befides three hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds weight of wax. We fuppofe, neverthelefs, that thofe 
who with to deal in bees, for profit or amufement, may de- 
rive much information from a book, wrote by one fo expe- 
rienced in their nature as Mr Bonnar. 
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The 11th Appendix is, we think, fuficiently prolix, mi pro- 
portion to the extent of the real information contained, in it, 
and rather difplays too much of the importance of a man’s 
private concerns to himfelf; it contains 4 ftatement of the 
value to which a proprietor brougiit a piece of moor ground, 
even under his. own management, and, of courfe, with lefs 
economy of outlay, and lefs minute attention, than what 

ight have been expected from. a profeflional practical: farmer. 
Perhaps it may be read, with advantage, by proprietors fimi- 
larly circumftanced, and may. encourage them, without fear of 
lofs, to betake themfelves to: the ufeful and. rational amufe- 
ment of improving their own wafte lands. In Scotland, we 
may obferve, that the increafed value of land, obtained by 
improvement, does not fubject it to any additional tax. 

But, having ftated our opinion of this article in a general 
way, we feel neceflitated to examine it in a more particulay 
manner. Viewing a good many, of the calculations prefent- 
ed as tending to the injury of praétical farmers in 
quarter, by mifleading proprietors with regard to the value 
of land, and the expences required to cultivate it, we are call- 
ed upon to poing out a few of the errors contained im this large 
and cirgumitantial. paper- 

The author, after endeavouring to prove, that * money 
may be employed in farming, with as much fafety, and with 
as much certainty of profit, as im any ‘other fpeculation, ’ 
proceeds with, an aceount of his own improvements upow 
Gogar-Moor,, twenty-fwe acres of which came to his fhare at 
the divifion in 1780.. This moor was overrun with furze; 
inter{perfed with hollows, fome of which retained water im 
the drieft Summer. fuli of large ftones, which required to 
be blown with gunpowder ;) and affuredly did not prefent an 
alluring profpect to a young improver. 

The firft fteps taken with a part of this allotment,. were, 
to clear away the whins and’ ftones upon the furface, and to 
break it up with an uncommonly large plough. After this, 
the mumiecrous fit-faft {tones were removed, the land reduced. 
with break-hatrows, crofs ploughed, and, finally, formed in- 
to eighteen feet ridges: Oats were fown the firft and. fecond 
years, fucceeded by turnips, to which crop dung was: applied. 
Oats were again fown in the fourth year, repeated in the 
fifth year; whem the detail ceafes, 

‘The other twe divifions of the meer appear to have been 
managed in a.different way. Upon one of them, (the pre- 
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vious operations being fimilar to thofe above defcribed), po- 
tatoes, well dunged, were planted. ‘Thefe were fucceeded 
by wheat; but both of them proved bad crops. ‘Two crops 
of oats were afterwards taken in fucceflion, which are de- 
fcribed as being ‘ tolerably good.’ ‘Yhe laft divifion earrjed 
oats the firft year, received lime in the fecond year, when 
oats were repeated: the third crop was alfo oats. 

This is the fubftance of our author’s improvements upon 
Gogar-Moor ; and we might leave them, without further re- 
marks. In fact, except rooting out the furze, and removing 
the ftones, we are free to fay, that, according to his own 
{tatement, no improvement was made. The mode of crop- 
ping has been barbarous in the extreme; and, if exercifed 
by a tenant, would perhaps have expofed him to a profecu- 
tion. 

And § yet the /peculation, in itfelf,’ is defcribed ‘ as highly 
advantageous.’ Let us, therefore, examine the eftimates of 
expence and returns, and fee where the advantage lies. 

The eftimate given, Appendix, p. 106, ftates the total ex- 
pence, during five years, at 33]. on one acre of land; and the 
value of four crops of oats, and a crop of turnips, at precifely 
the fame fum ; which, to be fure, is exaétnefs with a nicety. 
We mutt remark, that this eftimate applies only to the firft 
divifion, and that nothing is faid concerning the other two, 
which, we fufpect, were worfe {peculations; therefore, can- 
not be confidered as the refult of our author’s improvements 
upon Gogar-Moor, though prefented as a general average 
thereof. But, pafling this objection, and fuftaining every 
part of the articles, except the figures, we have no idea that 
the expence of ploughing, harrowing, feeding, cutting, thrafh- 
ing, &c. for five years, would amount only to 111. 10s. per 
acre, efpecially when the uncultivated ftate of the ground is 
confidered. We obferve in fome other eftimates, that 8s. 
per acre is charged for every furrow given ; which, in prac- 
tice, will be found vaftly below the aétual charge thereby 
incurred by the farmer. ‘The fair way, in fuch cafes, is to 
afcertain the expence of a man and two horfes for the feafon, 
including intereft on the capital expended in purchafing the 
horfes ; fo much for tear and wear of the animals and the 
implements ufed; then fee what acres have been ploughed : 
If this had been done, the refult would have yielded a view 
widely different from what is ftated in this article. The 
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are known to cut deep upon a middling crop; but, accord- 
ing to our author’s way of ftating matters, fuch expences 
hardly deferve to be noticed. 

Again, with regard to the value of the feveral crops, we 
are much incfined to believe, that they are at leaft fifty per 
cent. overrated. It deferves attention, that the firft crop of 
oats yielded only five bolls, and the fecond four bolls per 
acre; which, at the prices of «791 and 1792, would not ex- 
ceed (even valuing the {traw, which we are by no means 
difpofed to allow) the fum charged for one crop. Turnips, 
in 1793, upon moor foils, even fuppofing the crop to be good, 
Were not worth more than 3]. per acre: and how they are 
rated at 6l. 12s., we cannot comprehend. 

But, granting that the articles enumerated are correétly 
charged, feveral things, which ought to have been included, 
remain unnoticed: 1/, The intereft due upon the capital 
ftock belonging to the farmer, and employed in cultivating 
the land. ‘This may be ftated at fix fhillings per acre upon 
arable land, and ftill more when attempts are made to im- 
prove land hitherto uncultivated : 2d/y, The expence of fup- 
porting tear and wear upon perifhable ftock, which amounts 
at leaft to 1:1. per cent. per annum on that branch, or perhaps 
feven and a half per cent. upon the whole ftock vefted in 
land; in other words, nine fhillings per acre: 3d/y, The re- 
muneration due to the farmer for his perfonal trouble and rifk, 
together with the expences of his family, which may be'mode- 
tately calculated at ten thillings per acre ; the whole amount- 
ing to one pound five fhillings per acre. Holding thefe 
things in view, (and every farmer muft hold them in view, 
or he would foon be ruined), the eftimate of profit and lofs 
upon Gogar-Moor afflumes a different afpeé. 

The permanent improvements accomplifhed by our author, 
upon this moor field, are thefe :—rooting out the whins or 
furze, clearing it of land-ftones, making drains, and building 
dikes. ‘The expence of thefe articles, added to the original 
worth of the land, (for much as it is undervalued, it certainly 
was worth fomething), conftitutes the bafis of rent; and here 
the profit of the fpeculation to a proprietor muft be afcer- 
tained. All that follows, belongs to him as tenant, and 
ought not to be incorporated with the original outlays. 

We might proceed with our remarks upon the remainder 
of our author's improvements, to which, objeétions, fimilar to 
thofe already urged, are applicable. The length of this ar- 
ticle, however, precludes us going farther than remarking, 
that, in every eftimate, the tenant is fuppofed to live upon 
air 
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air and water; for one halfpenny is not allowed to defray the 
expence of himfelf or family ; whereas, every charge falling 
upon a crop, ought certainly to be deducted, before the pro- 
fits arifing from that crop can be afcertained. 

Appendix, No. 12. is a communication from a refpectable 
farmer, who had improved a portion of the above moor, and, 
in our opinion, to much better purpofe. This gentleman 
eonveys more real information in twenty-one lines, than is 
furnifhed by the other in twenty-eight pages. 

The 13th and laft Appendix, contains obfervations on the 
hufbandry of the fouthern diftri€ of Mid-Lothian, lying up- 
on the declivity of Morefoot hills, where the foil is of poorer 
quality, not much adapted for wheat; and at too great a dif- 
tance from the capital, to derive advantage from ftreet dung. 

In this diftri€t, the Norfolk fyftem of hufbandry is fuccefs- 
fully followed by all who pretend to good hufbandry. The 
author informs, that this fyftem, together with that of 
ploughing with two horfes, was firft fuggefted, about fixty 
years ago, by one Dawtrie from the fouth, whom nobody 
knew any thing about ; and was firft adopted in practice by 
the proprietor of Middleton. He, very juftly in our opi- 
nion, recommends this fyftem as the beft yet known for 
lands of fimilar defcription; and informs us, that, in his 
own practice, he has found it advantageous not to cut the 
hay crop, but to pafture it the firft year. Whether, however, 
this practice was adopted in the lands kept under conftant 
rotation of tillage, or in that which was improved for the 
purpofe of being kept in pafture, does not clearly appear. 
We agree with him in opinion, that cutting hay two years 
fucceflively is a very bad practice. We do not, however, 
acquiefce in his opinion, (even in fituations where it is very 
difficult and expenfive te get dung to purchafe), that the tenant 
fhould be bound to confume, not only the ftraw, but all the 
hay upon the farm; or be obliged, as he expreffes it, * to 
make a return to his land, by bringing a certain quantity of 
dung (coft what .it will) for every hundred ftones of hay 
fold off the farm.’ We are decidedly of opinion, that the 
landlord may fufficiently fecure himfelf againft the deteriora- 
tion of his farm, by proper reftritions as to cropping and 
difpofing of the crop for the three laft years, the tenant’s 
own intereft being abundant fecurity during the currency. 
We do think the fpirit of the monopoly of the confumpt of 
the produce upon their own lands, is carried to an unwar- 
rantable extent among landholders. As yet, indeed, we have 
heard of no attempts to force the farmer to eat, upon the 
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farm, all his own beef, mutton, corns, and potatoes. If the 
monopolizing, to the ufe of the farm, of all the fodder it 
grows, were however univerfal, what is to become of horfes 
or milch cows kept in towns, or of horfes employed in travel- 
ling, or in engines of manufacture, or the tranfport of all 
the numberlefs articles in commerce, or as cavalry for national 
defence? We are, indeed, inclined to reprobate any {fpirit 
tending to prevent the free circulation of every commodity, 
according to the demand for it; and, in fo doing, we appre- 
hend ourfelves to ftand upon ftrong conftitutional grounds. 

The author (we think very properly) recommends it ta 
the fheep-farmers upon the Morefoot Hills, not to change 
haftily their breed of black-faced Linton fheep, which they 
have found to thrive, for any other, of which they have no 
experience, on fuch high fituations. We believe the caution 
is fuperfluous. 

Thus, we have examined the Survey of the Scotifh me, 
tropolitan county; and, upon the whole, it gives us plea- 
fure to remark, that the work promifes to be of eminent 
advantage to the intereft of Agriculture. The author com- 
bines the happy talent of writing well, with the foundett 
agricultural knowledge; and, when treating upon practice, 
adopts principles fanétioned by the moft refpectable authori- 
ties. In future times, this work will be appealed to, as pre- 
fenting an accurate and entertaining account of hufbandry 
at the end of the eighteenth century; while the labours of 
many contemporaries are funk into oblivion, or confidered as 
undeferving of regard. F, 


Effays on Agriculture, with a plan for the fpeedy and general 
improvement of land in Great Britain, By Benjamin BELL, 
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Scotland, and Honorary Member of the Society of Agriculture 
y Bath, and the Weft of England. Edinburgh, printed for 
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(We intended, in next Number, to have given a regular re- 
view of this publication; but being favoured, by a worthy cor; 
refpondent, with the following curfory refle€tions upon the 
fubjects chiefly connected with agriculture, we cannot delay 
Jaying them before our readers, as they coincide entirely with 
our own fentiments.) 
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ImpRESSED with the high and merited character which the 
author of thefe Effays has long fuftained, as an eminent fur- 
geon, and aware of his opportunities for acquiring agricul- 
tural knowledge, as mentioned in his preface, | was eager to 
perufe his late publication. Had agriculture been really, as 
it is profeffedly, the fubjeét of his performance, I fhould have 
endeavoured to fend you an analyfis of the work: But though 
I fully agree with him, that the over-tax fy{tem, now purfued, 
is exceflively injurious, and moft probably will ultimately 
prove deftructive, to Agricultural improvements, I can form no 
connexion of ideas, by which to diicover or comprehend how 
financial diflertations fhould have acquired the, title of Effays 
on Agriculture, Abandoning, therefore, my original inten- 
tion, both becaufe I pretend not to any converfance with fi- 
nance and political arithmetic, and that I do not confider 
thefe fubje&s as conftituting the proper objects of your va- 
luable Mifcellany, I fhall only offer fome curfory refleCtions 
on certain agricultural fubjects that are incidentally implicated 
with finance, in that work, 

The moft prominent fubjeét in thefe Eflays, conneéted with 
agriculture, is, a magnificent plan for County Boards of Agri- 
culture throughout the United Empire, authorifed to Jend, 
without intereft, two millions annually, and to grant half a million 
yearly in premiums, all for the advancement of agriculture. In 
the neceffarily limited compafs which I may be permitted to 
occupy in your pages, it is impoflible to enter much into 
argumentation on any topic: I muft therefore confine my 
reafons for difapproving this vaft fyftem of premiums, as 
much as poflible s and am a good deal furprifed the author 
did not fee the force of the French mercantile anfwer to the 
Great Colbert, Let it alone, as applicable equally to agricul- 
ture. Merchandife, manufacture, and agriculture, indeed e- 
very obje& of profitable induftry, requires no affiftance what- 
ever from governments or legiflatures ; unlefs to remove ob- 
{tructions, generally occafioned by falfe fyftems of legiflation ; 
fuch are tithes, feudal fervitudes, uncertainty of poffeffion, li- 
mitation of market by legal reftraints, monopolies, oppreflive 
and partial taxation, and fo forth. 

In a poor and ignorant country, or corner of an otherwife 
rich and flourifhing ftate, moderate premiums may be excel- 
lently calculated for introducing fomething new, and which 
— to be ufeful; but thefe, when once introduced and 
known, ought never to be continued. If advantageous, in- 
fereft will neceflarily operate as a fufficient fpur for perfever- 
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ance and improvement: If otherwife, premiums may occa- 
fion fuch objeéts to be purfued, for the fake of the premiums 
indeed, but injurioufly, by diverting induftry from more ufe- 
ful articles of cultivation. If honorary premiums will not 
fuffice, for inducing affluent and ingenious men to make ex- 
periments, and if the natural profits of trade are unequal to 
influence exertions, among cultivators at large, for raifing par- 
ticular crops, the public purfe can never be well employed in 
forcing fuch, by enormous bounties. 

oe or fifty years ago, a few annual moderate premiums 
might have been beneficial, in the vale of Tweed and Eaft- 
Lothian, for introducing the turnip hufbandry. Now, Mor- 
peth market, and the experienced conveniency for Winter 
tood, and excellence for amelioration of the foil, are perfectly 
fufficient inducements for perfeverance in the turnip fyftem, 
on foils that are adapted to it. Large premiums might caufe 
turnips to be cultivated on improper foils, to the injury of the 
public, and even to the cultivator: To ufe a proverb, It would 
be buying gold too dear, In the fame diftricts, the drill huf- 
bandry is introduced, and is making rapid progrefs, without 
the aid of premiums, Thefe would certainly accelerate, but, 
in all probability, might give the fyftem an injurious extent. 

Who would now think to give premiums for learned and 
expert furgeons, in the large towns and populous diftri¢ts of 
Britain? Such, like the author of the Effays, will always 
find their value and encouragement from fociety. Indeed, 
Government procures abundance of fuch, under every dii- 
couragement.of inadequate remuneration for the charges of 
their education, and infufficient pay for their fupport. As 
well might Berwick claim high premiums for catching fal- 
mon, and fending them in ice to London; or Newcattle, for 
digging coals ; as agriculture require fuch yearly afliftance. 

‘The annual loans, to the extent of two millions, without 
intereft, for the improvement of land, are exactly in a fimilar 
predicament with premiums for particular objeéts of cultiva- 
tion. If improvements will not afford to pay intereft, and 
give rational profpeéts of adequate profit, they ought not ta 
be attempted. I have known large fums expended, injudi- 
ciouily, for cultivating and improving barren foils, which were 
not ene penny benefited for each pound thrown away. If 
fuch has been done by men with their own money, we may 
rationally expe€t multiplied inftances by indigent projectors, 
furnifhed gratis with public funds; and, in all probability, 
numerous portions of thefe annual loans would be found loft 
beyond redemption at the ten years end, 
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Independent of all other confiderations, this vaft and mag- 
nificent plan of agricultural improvement, would unqueftion- 
ably become a fource of fraud, peculation, and political cor- 
ruption, unlefs managers were annually fent from heaven, or 
the Georgium fidus, who could have no perfonal interefts to 
ferve, in the diftribution of premiums and loans. However, 
peace be with it, there is no danger to be apprehended from 
the fcheme. Government is not only too much enlightened, 
but has too much occafion for all the money it can gather, 
ever to think of deftroying agriculture by enormous encou- 
ragement. 

Our author confiders the cultivation of potatoes as the firft 
prand object of his magnificent fyitem of premiums. In the 
near neighbourhood of large towns, where potatoes can be 
fent to market at an eafy rate, and from whence large fup- 
plies of manure can be readily procured; or on eftuaries, 
where land can be enriched or renewed at will by warping, and 
whence navigation can readily and cheaply take the produce 
to market, potatoes are aCtually a very profitable article of 
cultivation, and need no premiums: But, in fituations where 
thefe advantages are wanting, potatoes can never become a 
large obje&t of farm management, without material injury to 
the cultivator, and exhauftion of the foil. Around a confi- 
derable town and fea-port, ten miles from my farm, potatoes 
are largely cultivated. ‘The prefent price is ten fhillings for 
five hundred weight of marketable potatoes, and three or four 
for the fmall refufe. Were the cultivation extended to ten 
miles, inftead of two or three, the price would unqueftion- 
ably become reduced at market, and the charge of driving 
ten miles by land, and purchafing er be keep up the ferti- 
lity of the foil, would completely exhauft the whole price of 
the commodity. In my opinion, it would require a premium 
of five guineas an acre, to render it advifeable to exchange 
the turnip crop for potatoes, in fuch a fituation. And, be- 
Gdes, if the five guineas were given to the two-mile diftant 
farmer, as well as to him that is ten or twenty miles from 
market and manure, the former would {till monopolize the 
article, by underfelling the latter; and thus, the premiums 
would ultimately do nothing for the public, except reducing 
the price of potatoes for a time below its natural level: And, 
finally, the whole premiums-would céntre in the pockets of 
the landlords, by means of increafed rents. 

Laissez LE FAIRE. 


BRANCH 
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BRANCH IIL. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THouGu ploughing was much retarded during the Winter 
months, and in a backward ftate, at the date of our laft pub- 
lication, yet the fingular propitioufnefs of the Spring quarter 
permitted every rural operation to be rapidly executed, and 
in the moft perfeét manner. Even a foils, which then re- 
mained unploughed, were wrought with facility, and feldom 
received greater juftice than they experienced in this aufpi- 
cious feafon. Were we generally favoured with dry wea- 
ther at feed-time, the practice of hufbandry would, com- 
paratively, be an eafy talk. The field might then be pre- 
ferved in garden order; and the moft hazardous foil be cul- 
tivated with equal fuccefs, as thofe placed in the moft bene- 
ficial fituations. 

As might have been expected, the markets, for all forts of 
farm produce, have fluctuated in a confiderable degree ; nor 
is it an eafy tafk, at this time, to pronounce any well-found- 
ed opinion concerning the turns they may ftill experience. 
According to our view, the recent depreflion has proceeded, 
more from an ideal, than from any real caufe. The public 
have been taught to believe, that the high price of produce 
was occafioned by the war, therefore expect that prices fhould 
return to their former level, now when peace is reftored. 
Whether the quantity of grain and live ftock in the country 
will juftify fuch expectations, to the length they are carried, 
is feldom inquired into. We believe it will not. The dealers, 
or middlemen, efpecially thofe in grain, have, prudently, 
kept fhy through the whole of the feafon; and their ftock, 
on the whole, is very limited: Befides, the unufual fcarcity 
of lean cattle and fheep is apparent; therefore, a great re- 
duction of the price 6f butcher meat cannot, upon good 
grounds, be looked for. At the fame time, we entertain 
no doubt, but that the withdrawing of Government contracts 
will have an effect upon the market; and, of courfe, that 
fupplies will be more plentifully procured than if thefe con- 
tracts had been continued. 

The intended change of fyftem in the corn trade, betwixt 
Britain and Ireland, has alarmed feveral agriculturifts. They 
think, that as rents, labour, and public burdens, are — : 
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Ireland than in Britain, reftrictions, fimilar to thofe impofed 
upon the trade with foreign countries, are neceflary to fecure 
the Britith farmer from being underfold by his Hibernian 
brother. When the new fyftem is completely developed, we 
fhall take the liberty of offering our opinion upon its merits. 
It {trikes us, however, that an entire freedom of trade might 
be beneficial to both countries. ‘The charges of import, in 
the cafe of grain, would certainly be equal to any fuppofed 
difference that may arife from local circumftances. 

The repeal of the income tax, diffufes univerfal fatisfac- 
tion, and furnifhes another proof of Mr AppinGTon’s atten- 
tion to the public fentiment. While we applaud this mea- 
fure, we cannot but regret, that one of the chief burdens, 
impofed in lieu of it,. fhould be a heavy additional duty on 
beer and ale. It is not the extent of the tax that we object 
to: our opinion of its tendency, renders us inimical to an ex- 
cife upon malt liquor, whatever may be the rate of duty im- 

ofed. In country places, the feveral proceffes of brewing 
are hurriedly executed, in order to leffen the excife; the con- 
fequence of which is, that the public fuffer from the imper- 
feétnefs of ‘the article manufa€tured. ‘The increafe of duty 
will neceffarily increafe the temptation to perfevere in fuch 
practices; nor is it poflible to ftop them, were laws mul- 
tiplied ad infinitum, fo long as the duty is drawn upon the 
article when manufactured. The plain and obvious remedy 
is, to put the whole duty upon malt. The public, in this 
cafe, might expect to be fupplied with a beverage that they 
could fafely ufe, and the confumption of ardent f{pirits would 
be checked. A fingle objection cannot be offered to this 
change, except that it would place the private brewer upon 
the fame footing as the perfon who brewed for fale. Why 
the one fhould be exempted, while the other is heavily taxed, 
we have yet to learn. Such a rule is not eftablifhed in any 
other branch of revenue; nor can it be defended upon juit 
principles. Among other advantages attending the propofed 
remedy, the difmifial of an hoft of officers would be none of 
the leaft. 

None of the confequences predicted from opening the di- 
ftilleries have been realized. ‘The reverfe of them has been 
the faét, which is a kind of phenomenon in political fcience. 
We believe the majority of the diftillers, not to their profit, 
had previoufly provided themfelves with bariey; and that, 
after the firft bruth, their influence was not felt in the market. 
‘The trade, we underftand, has not been a good one. Per- 
haps, according to the prefent fyftem, neither the public nor 
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the individual, receive fuch advantages from diftillation, as, 
under different circumftances, are attainable. Unlefs home 
{pirits are made equally palatable with thofe procured from 
foreign parts, their confumption cannot be general; and, 
Jighting againft time, though at firft fight the beft method of 
paying a heavy licenfe duty, is furely not well calculated to 
promote the confumptior of home diftilled fpirits. 

In our Second Volume, page 207, we noticed the impolicy 
and injuftice of taxing horfes employed in rural labour. We 
are extremely forry to obferve, that an additional duty is now 
in contemplation. This tax (and it will to many be a griev- 
©us one) falls direétly upon the hufbandman. Kt will amount 
nearly to two per cent. upon the rent of arable land, and 
cannot be drawn back from the purchafers of farm produce. 
A dire& tax upon each boll of corn fold, would have been 
tefs obje€tionable. : 

Every tax, to be juft, ought to bear equally upon all claffes, 
in proportion to their abilities; and, agreeable to this rule, 
taxes upon confumption mult be held as leaft objeétionable, 
when public burdens are to be impofed. With regard to 
land, and the poffeffors thereof, the rule has feldom been ad- 
hered to. The church, the poor, and the by-roads, with 
fome trifling exceptions, are all fupported by the poffeffors 
of land; though no juft reafon can be affigned, why other 
claffes of the community fhould not contribute, proportion- 
ally with them, to the fupport of thefe eftablifhments. Land 
pays a heavy direé tax, in the firft inftance: upon a fingle 
article of its produce, a greater fum will now be levied, than 
the amount of the whole revenues of the Ruffian empire: and 
the poffeffors and occupiers are loaded with a full thare of 
every other public burden. If any particular clafs have a 
claim to exemption, it muft be the owners of landed pro- 
perty; but this isa favour which remains unbeftowed, and 
which they will not experience, while they patiently fubmit 
to every arbitrary exaction. ‘The pofleffors of land have hi- 
therto allowed themfelves to be fhorn like fheep, without ut- 
tering the fmalleft complaint; while the trading intereft 
briftle like a hog, when exactions are attempted, and gene- 
tally prove fuccefsful in their oppofition. 

From the numerous accounts in the public papers, con- 
cerning ploughing matches, we obferve, that an attention is 
now paid to aration, which cannot fail to produce the moft 
important effeéts. We may, however, remark, that the 
ground generally chofen for thefe competitions, is feldom 
well calculated to try the dexterity of the ploughman, or the 
perfection of his implement. A piece of tender lea is ufu- 
ally marked out for the competition field; whereas, . ob- 
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durate foil, or a coarfe field of old graf, would prefent a 
more fuitable fubje& for fuch trials. Av:er all, it is by no 
means afcertained what kind of work ccnftitutes good plough- 
ing: hence the many different opinions which prevail among 
the judges. ‘The kind of ploughing required, fhould be con- 
defcended upon; otherwife a good workman, in many in- 
ftances, may be deprived of his reward. The neateft plough- 
ing is often not the beft. In ploughing old lea, the generality 
of farmers are now agreed, that a deep furrow, well turned 
over, is beft adapted to rot the furface grafles, and produce 
a full crop. This, however, was not the fentiment of for- 
mer hufbandmen; nor is fuch a mode calculated to make 
the neateft work, as a greater refiftance and obftruction 
neceffarily occur. If dire€tions are not previoufly given, 
fome ploughmen will work one way, and others in a con- 
trary manner; while the determination lies with judges 
who are not guided by any fixed rule. That a regular, equal 
furrow, if taken deep, and well laid over, conftitutes the 
beft ploughing, is unqueftionably true; but we have often 
feen the firft and laft qualities fufficiently attended to, while 
the other, and not the leaft important, viz. the deepnefs of 
the furrow, has been quite neglected. 

We noticed, when in Annandale laft year, that ploughing 
with three horfes abreaft, was not an uncommon circum- 
ftance. Surely the Highland Society, who laudably offered 
premiums in that diftrict, ought to have debarred fuch com- 
petitors. The very prohibition would have rendered the 
practice unfafhionable, and probably put to fhame fuch anti- 
quated agriculturifts. 

When upon this fubje&t, we fhall prefent our readers with 
two toafts, given by our refpectable correfpondent, Mr Reid 
of Glafgow, at a meeting held at Keppoch in that neighbour- 
hood, after a ploughing match. 

I 


“© God fpeed the Plough ! May great fuccefs 
To Hufbandry be given; 
And fmiling Plenty Jl our hearts 
With gratitude to Heaven! 


May Scotia’s Bairns, with ftomachs keen, 
Live long, fu’ happy, fnug, and bein; 
O’er a’ her hills, and valleys green, 

May Plenty fmile: 
And pale-fac’d Famine ne’er be feen 

In Britain’s Ifle !” N. 
33 
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EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


SCOTLAND. 


Letter from an Extenfive Farmer in Annandale, April 3. 


‘ Tue weather was very changeable during the Winter months, 
which caufed a great part of our turnips to be of little value, and 
occafioned many farmers to bring their cattle and theep to market 
in an unfattened ftate. Thofe here, and in Cumberland, who win- 
tered [rith bullocks, got clear of them about Candlemas, and, in 
general, received 3]. per head for their Winter keep. Cattle are ‘till 
high, and fo are fheep ; of late, however, the price of pork has fallen 
confiderably. Laft Summer, | fold two pet-fheep, only once fhorn, 
at 45s. each. One of them a black-faced fheep, of the Galloway 
breed, weighed 19 lib. per quarter, and had 18 lib. tallow; the 
other was bred from a Yorkfhire ewe, weighed 22 lib. per quarter, 
and had 16 lib. tallow; he meafured three yards from the top of 
his nofe to the top of his tail. I find, that fowing more than ¢ lib. 
of red clover per acre is prejudicial to the crop of grafs ; as, when 
fown thicker, the fecond crop rufhes up fo rapidly, as to-rot upon 
the ground. I ufually add 6 lib. white clover, and a buthel of rye- 
grafs, for each acre, when it is propofed to keep the ground in 
patture ; which gives a full clofe bite. The grain market is dull, 
wheat being the only article in demand. ‘The young wheats have 
fuffered much from the late frofty weather. ” 


Letter from a Farmer in Galloway, April 8. 


‘ Two focieties, one at Stranraer, and the other at Wigton, have 
recently been eflablifhed in this county, for promoting agricultural 
improvement ; and both being under the patronage of gentlemen 
and farmers of the firft refpeétability, a fpirit of emulation has there- 
by been diffufed, which pramifes to be of great advantage, The in- 
troduction of good tillage, and a judicious mode of cropping, have, 
in feveral fituations, produced fuch a change on the face of the coun- 
try, that a gentleman, of confiderable property and great public -fpi- 
rit, who liad been abfent only a few years, declared, on his return, 
that he hardly knew his own eltate ! 

In this diftri@, both foil and climate are friendly to the growth 
of potatoes and turnips ; and, where fuitable management has been 
adopted, thefe crops have been found abundant of late years. It isto 
be hoped, that fowing down the land with graffes, after thefe crops, 
will become general in Galloway ; as the paiture is found both 
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fweeter and richer, than when the graffes are fown without bein 
preceded by a drill crop. Much attention is paid by our beft farm- 
ers to the colle&tion of manure; though it is to be lamented that the 
practice of foddering cattle in the field ftill continues in many places. 
The want of ftraw-yards, and proper offices, in which the fodder 
might be confumed, is the only excufe that can be offered for fuch 
waite. Nature, indeed, is bountiful. Our fhores are not only co- 
vered with fea-weed, and rich fhell banks ; but good earth for mak- 
ing compoft dunghills, is to be found throughout the whole diftriét. 
Mofs, it would feem, is now preferred by fome of our agriculturifts, 
In Lord Meadowbank’s recipe for making compoft dunghills, three 
cart loads of mofs to one of farm-yard dung, is faid to be the necef- 
fary proportion. This, formed into a dunghill, fratum fuper fratum, 
fermented and mixed properly, his Lordfhip affirms, will anfwer for 
any crop, and make ail kinds of foil produtive. It is to be withed his 
Lordthip had condefcended to defcribe the peculiar qualities of the 
mofs beft adapted for compoft. Every perfon muft know, that there 
area great many varieties of mofs. Thofe following are common, 1, 
Mofs of a fpongious. nature, and a dirty yellow colour. 2dly, Mofs 
of a brittle quality, full of rotten chips. 3dly, Black mofs of a 
denfe quality, which yields red afhes. Now, the queftion is, Which 
of thefe varieties is beft for making compofts? Perhaps a rich greafy 
loam is preferable to any of them. Thefe are interefting matters, 
and worthy the notice of experienced correfpondents. 

At prefent, the grain markets have a gloomy afpe&, and pota- 
toes are not faleable. I believe few people would think it worth 
while to carry them half a dozen of miles, though the grower fhould 
give them away for nothing. Can no method be devifed to preferve 
this valuable root over year? If fuch a meafure is pra¢ticable, the 
confequences muft be highly beneficial. When confumed within the 
year, a fcarcity muft neceflarily take place, when we are vifited with 
an unfruitfal feafon ; befides, a f{carcity has an aftonifhing effet up- 
on all the other markets, as this root is annually becoming more and 
more an article of general confumption.’ 


Letter from a Gentleman in Dumfries-foire, April 13. 


I am glad to learn that the potato oats have turned out fo well, 
becaufe 1 firft brought them into this country; and I have fimilar ac- 
counts with thofe you bave given, from the other diftri&s where I 
fent them laft feafon. ‘This year I have fent fome to Ireland, Lon- 
don, &c. ; and I believe that, in a little time, they will find their 
way into every diftrit of the United Kingdom. 

1 congratulate the country upon the completion of peace; and 
hope that our brave countrymen, when they return to their homes, 
will bring along with them a {pirit of indultry and improvement, 
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which is certainly wanted in many parts of the ifland. The diffu- 
fion of fuch a {pirit would give bread to thoufands, and render Bri- 
tain the garden of the world, the fcene of happinefs to its inhabi- 
tants, and a bulwark of ftrength againft the attack of foreign foes, 


Mearns-foire Quarterly Report. 


Tue favourable weather which we had towards the end of Fe- 
bruary, and uniformly fince that time, has enabled the farmers in this 
county, not only to get their peas, beans, and oats, fown in the beft 
poffible order, but to have all the fallows turned over ; which, on 
many, if not on moft farms, was a branch of work thrown very far 
behind. 

In this county, we are, at no time, extenfive wheat farmers ; and 
we feem to have, this feafon, not much more than half our ufual 
quantity ; and that reduced portion has a very inferior appearance 
to the wheats of the Carfe of Gowry, and the fouthern parts of 
Angus. We have, however, plants fufficient to fill the ground ; 
and favourable weather may bring them forward. 

On the fubje& of wheat, this county may be benefited by the ob- 
fervations of your correfpondents, in two points. 1/, We are very 
liable to fmut, which, is faid to be rare in the fouthern counties, 
2d, A great portion of our wheat is fown late ; feldom before the 
middle of O&tober, and continued through November and Decem- 
ber.—Query if, What is the belt remedy for fmut? 2¢, What 
is the beit feafon for wheat-feed ? and, in particular, Is early Spring, 
or late Autumn, the moft eligible wheat-feed feafon ? 

As yet, very little barley, and no bear, isfown in the county ; 
but every one is now ready to begin, 

Prices have had a very great fall. Wheat is now bought at 28s. 
and 30s. ; bear and barley, from 20s. to 228.; oat-meal, at 158. to 
158. 6d. ; we can hardly quote the price of oats, having fo little 
fale. The oat crop turns out very productive. The bear and bar- 
Jey in the county is in general fold, and moft of it thipped off, 
Beans, 148. to 15s. All thefe prices by the boll. 

Our fupply of fodder has been moft abundant ; and our cattle are, 
in general, in very good order. Fat cattle have, throughout the Win- 
ter, been in demand. Prices, fince the news of the definitive treaty 
arrived, have fallen a little. Beef may now be quoted at 7d. to 8d. 
per lib.; mutton nearly the fame price. Nothing but abundant 
crops of both corn and grafs can fill the country with cattle as it 
was in 1798-9. 3; then prices will come to their level.—14!h April. 


Berwickfbire Quarterly Report. 


Provcuine went brifkly on during the month of February, 
though the weather was variable, and rather wet at times; and the 
fucgeeding frofts, with the blowing weather, which fet in about the 
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end of that month, put the land in a fine ftate of preparation for 
harrowing. The fowing of Spring wheat, beans, peas, and oats, 
was begun the firft week of March, and completed in the begin- 
ning of April; confiderable progrefs is already made in the barley 
feed. The dry weather, fince February, has been very favourable to 
ewes dropping lamb, and equally fo to field operations: the har- 
row has feldom produced a finer mould. 

Young clovers and Winter wheats look healthy; but paftures 
have rather a bleak appearance, the keen frofts having rendered ve- 
getation very backward. ‘Turnips did not fuffer fo much from the 
Winter’s frott, as appearances at one time feemed to indicate ; the 
crop is now nearly confumed. From the trials that have been made 
of roota baga, as a feed for horfes, and the feafonable relief which 
it affords to live ftock of all kinds, between turnip going off and 
grafs coming on, the culfivation of that root is likely to gain 
ground in this county. 

The demand for fat ftock has been rather dull, fince the begin- 
ning of March, which has caufed prices to decline a little ; but lean 
flock ftill continues dear, current prices being full 15 per cent. 
above laft year. Good fheep, of a year old ea hogs), have 
been felling at about two guineas a head. Beef is at 8d. ; and mut- 
ton at 84d. per lib. Dutch. 

The rent of grafs inclofures has, this feafon, fallen from 20 to 
30 per cent. April 14. 


Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. 


Asour the middle of January, the fevere ftorm, which blocked 
us up fo long, went off by a gradual thaw ; and along the fea-coaft, 
labouring, and every part of out-work, went fpeedily forward. In 
the inland parts of the county, labour was much retarded by fre- 
quent returns of froft; but fince the firft of march, the weather 
has been fine, and feed work, unlefs when interrupted by high 
winds, has gone on with rapidity. Our oats and peas are all fown, 
as alfo feveral ficlds of barley ; and every kind of work is well ad- 
vanced. 

It is difficult to note the prices of grain, the demand being much 
abridged. Since the figning of the definitive treaty, cattle markets 
have been at a ftand ; but as the quantity of ftock on hand is much lefs 
than ufual, it is not fuppoied that prices will go lower for fome time. 
The growth of grafs is much behind ; as yet, it has made no pro- 
grefs, owing to the drought and océafional frofts, April 15. 


Inverne/s-fbire Quarterly Report. 


Serine work is now well advanced ; though the weather in Fe- 
bruary, and beginning of March, was rather unfavourable. We 
had frequent falls of {uow till the 6th March, when a change took 

place : 
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place : fince that time, it has been dry, but very cold, and little 
vegetation has yet appeared. 

Our corn-markets are dull. Barley fells proportionally at the 
higheft price, which is a prevailing circumftance in this diftria. 
The butcher-market is indifferently fupplied ;—retail price of beef 
and mutton, from 6d. to 8d. Lean ftock has lately been in great 
requeft; but a ftagnation has now occurred in the fale of both cattle 
and fheep. Some of the ftore farmers have; however; fold their 
wedder fheep at 25s. 

The potato oats have reached this remote corner. In next re- 
port, it fhall be mentioned how they anfwer at fuch a diftance from 
the place where they were originally cultivated.— April 15. 


Lanarkfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue Spring months having proved pretty favourable for field la- 
bour, and the ground being very eafily laboured, in confequence of 
the Winter froit; the work, both of the plough and harrow, has 
been carried on in fuch a manner, as to favour the hopes of the 
hufbandman. ' 

The extent of land under tillage, is much the fame as the for- 
mer year; the old pafture ground, which was then broken up; 
being, in general, continued under crop this year, 

The feed-time in this county, has been fomewhat irregular, ow- 
ing to the variable ftate of the weather, and difference of foil, 
Sowing commenced, in feveral places in the Uppet Ward, about the 
beginning of March ; and the oat and peas feed, were generally 
finifhed, in thofe places, before the end of that month. 

Beans and peas were fown, inthe Middle and Lower Wards, a- 
bout the middle of March, during two or three dry days; but very 
few oats were fown till the end of that month; and the feed-time 
only became general about the beginning of April, and is now 
nearly finifhed (barley excepted). 

The appearance of the wheat crop, is in general very promifing 
at prefent ; and the grafles fown laft feafon, look remarkably well. 
The greater part of the Winter-fed cattle, in the fouthern part of 
the county, are fold off ; aud notwithftanding the high prices at 
which they were bought in, have brought good profits; the da- 
mage done to the turnips by the froft, having been made up, in 
fome meafure, by the great auantity of potatoes. 

Our vi&tual markets are {till upon the decline. Good oat-meal 
can now be bought in Lanark and Carnwath markets, at 16s. 
per boll ; but the retail price, in the Lower and Middle Wards, is 
itill from 14d. to isd. per peck: Butcher-meat, from 8d. to as. 
per lib. : Butter, from isd. to 18d. both per lib. of 22 ounces: 
Hay fells from 9d. to rod. per ftone: Potatoes about 7d. per peck, 
Glafgow meafure, and are uncommonly plentiful. Apri 1 55 

um- 
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Dumfries-fbire Quarterly Report. 


For the laft three months, the feafon has been generally favour- 
able for all the purpofes of farming. The land, owing to the fe- 
vere froft in Winter, turned up in uncommon fine condition, 
and has continued fo, from the firft week of March, when the oat 
feed began, till now, when it may be faid to be concluded. The 
barley and potato feed, is very generally begun. 

The quantity of oats fown, feems to be nearly the fame as laft 
year ; and the barley crop will be rather more extenfive, owing to 
the great portion of land under potatoes laft year, and the increaf- 
ed quantity of turnips. The wheat fown in September, and be- 
ginning of O&tober, appears healthy, and forward; but that fown 
in the end of Oétober and November, is thin, and, in appearance, 
mutt be a light crop. 

The prices of corn, for the laft three months, have been very 
equal: Wheat, from 8s, to 9s.; barley, from 5s. to 4s. ; oats, 
from 3s. to 2s., the Winchefter bufhel: oat-meal, from 2s. 1d. to 
18. 11d. the ftone. Rye-grafs feed, the growth of the neighbour- 
hood, has been plentiful in the Dumfries market ; but, from the in- 
creafed demand, the price has been’ fo high as 6s. for that warrant- 
ed to be perennial, and none feemed to be lower than 3s, the Win- 
chefter buthel. Lintfeed, the growth of the country, has been un- 
commonly plentiful, and of a good quality, and fold from 3s. to 4s. 
the ftone, avoirdupois. 

Lean ftock rather advanced in price through the Spring, and 
continued to do fo till the arrival of the definitive treaty: fince 
then, the prices have been rather at a ftand, than decreafed. The 
out-lying cattle, bought in the Autumn, and fold in February and 
March, have paid the farmer very well; {mall Highlanders on bog.’ 
hay, having left from 25s. to 30s. ; and {mall runts, on ftraw and 
a few turnips, from 21. to 31. Sheep have continued to rife; and 
a confiderable number of year-olds, of the fecond quality, have 
brought from 18s. to 21s. The lambing feafon is now fo fa- 
vourable, and the ftocks in fuch ftrong and healthy condition, that 
there is every probability the crop of lambs will be abundant and 
good. 

The price of butcher-meat has been very high: Beef, from 5d. 
to 8d. ; and Mutton from 6d. to &d. the lib. of 16 ounces: Pork, 
in carcafe, before the arrival of the treaty, was from gs, to 10s. 6d., 
but is now fo low as 7s. 6d. and 7s. the ftone of 14 lib—— 
16th April. 


Wigtonfbire Quarterly Report. 
Tne weather, for the laft quarter, has been pretty favourable for 
the operations of hufbandry, cold, and generally dry; fo that 


the feed work is nearly all concluded. Vegetation is exceedingly 
VOL, Ill, NO. X. U backward. 
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backward. The whole Winter has been unfriendly to out-lyers. 
Frofts and rains alternately, rendered the fog of very little fervice : 
In confequence, cattle are in general low in flefh, that is, the few 
which are left : For fuch has been the advanced price of Galloway 
cattle, during the courfe of the Winter, that fome people have /old 
all, and a number of others have only kept Aa/f their ufual ftock : 
Indeed, notwithftanding the netw/mens reports, the farmers here are 
fill getting very high offers for their young ftock. 

Sheep, likewife, are uncommonly dear ; and horfes never fold fo 
high here as at prefent. The fhowers of foow and hail we have 
had within thefe eight days paft, have rather been unfriendly to the 
lambs in the muir country.. The wheat, in general, is but thin and 
backward ; fome few patches of fallow-wheat excepted ; which are 
Idoking uncommonly healthy, and even luxuriant. 

Since the figning of the definitive treaty witl France, and other 
Powers, grain of all kinds has undergone a confiderable fall ; 
more particularly oats, for which there is hardly any fale here at 
prefent, the corn-dealers reckoning 11. 18. a bigh offer for 12 buthels 
Winchefter! Vaft quantities of potatoes are ftill on hand, which 
have a heavy fale at 6d. per bufhel of 56 lib. Englifh! It were 
to be wifhed, fome eafy procefs were found out to caufe pota- 
toes keep over-year ; for, in rainy feafons, this valuable root is inva- 
riably bad, fearce, and dear ; while dry feafons as invariably give us 
a fuperabundance. April 16. 


Letter from a Farmer in Roxburghfhire, April 16. 


We have had a dry feed-time, of courfe a good one; and the 
Spring grains have been fown under the moft favourable circum- 
ftances. Winter wheats were confiderably checked by the late cold 
winds, which alfo prevented Spring corn from making the forward 
appearance that might otherwife have been looked for, Old grafs 
paitures have a backward afpect; but the young clovers cover the 
foil wonderfully well, and already afford a tolerable bite. The rent 
of grafs land has, this feafon, fallen much; and it is fuppofed the 
ufuai quantity will not be let. The mania for this article, which 
raged feveral years, is beginning to fubfide, and matters promife 
to réturn to their ordinary level. 

The lambing feafon has been moft favourable ; notwithftanding 
which, a confiderable lofs has been fuftained, both of ewes and 
lambs. The ewes from Selkirk foreft and Gala Water, both long 
and fhort, have fold at enormous prices; the firft kind from 28s. 
to 308., the other from 24s. to 26s.; and yet thefe /ittle animals, 
when fat, will not weigh above ro lib. avoirdupois per quarter! 
Lean ftock, of all defcriptions, is ftill felling high; but fat cattle, 
fince the definitive treaty was concluded, have declined in price 
confiderably. At Morpeth, on Wednefday, beef was fo low as 
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7s. per ftone of 14 lib. avoirdupois, fink. Mutton, however, is ad- 
vancing, and brings from gs. to 10s. 6d, per tone, fink. Turnips are 
nearly done: for fome time pall, they have afforded little nourith- 
ment. A variety of food for theep and cattle, to come in betwixt 
the failure of turnips and the growth of grafs, is much wanted, 
that being the moft critical period of the feafon to the grazier. 

Our ftack-yards contain a large quantity of grain, though not 
more than ufed to be in hand at this {eafon, prior to the years of 
fcarcity. Prices are much reduced. Oats are not higher thaa 
12s. per Berwick boll of fix bufhels, 


Letter from a Gentleman at Lochmaben, April 16. 


There is a great {pirit of improvement diffufed through this 
neighbourhood, and indeed we had much need of it. Lime was 
jaht year applied in greater quantities than ever known, and pro- 
mifes to produce important advantages. Land rent, as in o- 
ther places, is greatly upon the rife; and when a farm is re-let, 
you muft multiply the old rent by three or four, in order to guefs 
at the new rent. Some old grafs land, foil a light fand, has been 
lately fet, for eight years, at 4]. 17s. 6d. per acre. 

Grain continues to fall. A good deal has been thipped this fea- 
fon, from Dumfries and other ports in this county, for Liverpool ; 
but, lately, all orders are flopped. Cattle markets are rather at_a 
ftand, though the prices are not much fallen; Buyers keep fhy. 
Our oat feed has been well got in, and we are preparing the land 
for barley and potatoes. 


Letter from Carnwath, April 19. 


Our oat feed, in this high diftri€, is all finifhed, and part of 
the barley is alfo fown. Labour of all kinds is in great forward- 
nefs, and the fields have a pleafant appearance. 

We have the profpe& of a good hay crop, as the artificial graffes 
are pufhing vigoroufly away. Cattle of all kinds, except milch 
cows, keep up in price; and a great demand prevails for fheep of 
all ages. Black-faced moor ewes have fold from 20s. to 248. per 
head. Hay and ftraw are both declining in price. It is fuppofed 
there is more corn, ftill in the tlack-yards, efpecially in the moor- 
land farms, than was laft year altogether. 


Letter from Glafyow, April 20. 


The fowing of oats, beans, and peas, in this neighbourhood, is 
moftly finifhed, where the foil is dry ; but a good deal are ttill to 
fow on the wet cold lands, the weather of late having rather been 
unfavourable for feed work. 

The young wheats were looking uncommonly well ; but, of late, 
the cold winds have rather ttunted them. Should the weather fet 
in favourable foon, it is hoped, they will be little the worfe. 


2 The 
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The young grafs, in general, has a good appearance, with the 
exception of a few fields, here and there, which have a good deal 
given way: this muft be attributed to the foil or feed, or perhaps 
to both. 

Owing to the uncommon large crop of potatoes laft year, our 
farmers, &c. have ftill a good marly on hand, notwithftanding their 
having been feeding cattle with them for fome time paft. They 
are prefently felling here at about 8s. our boll, or 6d. per peck, of 
42 lib. Englith. 

Our market, for thefe three months paft, has been abundantly 
fupplied with all forts of grain, at moderate prices, chiefly from the 
country round, with a few cargoes of oats from the north of Eng- 
Jand, and the fouth of Scotland ; but little or nothing from abroad, 
except a cargo of wheat, with fome hundred barrels of flour, from 
America. A confiderable quantity of wheat may be expected 
from that quarter, in the Summer, and beginning of the Autumn 
months, It is alfo generally thought, that an export will be al- 
lowed from Ireland, by the middle of the enfuing month ; and if 
fo, we may expect very large arrivals of oats and meal; although, 
from our late advices, the merchant will aot be paid, if fales are 
made at our prefent prices. 


State of Glafgow Markets. 


American wheat 408. 
Dantzic, Hamburgh, &c. 38s. 
Britith - 37% 
Oats - 148. 
Beans and peas - 1738. 
Barley : - 26s, 
Bear - - 21s. 
Oat meal - 
Hay 8d. 10d. per ftone 
Straw 4d. 5d. ditto 
Beef 10d. Is. 
Veal 8d. 1s. 
Mutton gd. Is. 
Bacon 93d. — 


428. per 240 lib. 

428. Per Linlithgow 
38s. boll. 

15s. 6d. 

18s, Per Stirling thire, 
2.758. boll. 

248. 

36s. per load of 280 lib. 


; Tron. 


llitttde 


per lib. of 22 ounces. 


Eaft-Lothian Quarterly Report. 
From the middle of February to the fecond week of April, the wea 


ther was uncommonly dry, accompanied by fevere, cold winds from 
the wefterly points, which often interrupted the fowing of oats and 
grafs feeds, and greatly retarded the progrefs of vegetation. The 
genial rain which fell upon the 14th of this month, produced an 
immediate change on the face of the fields, The wheats, which 

had 
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had long remained ftationary, took on a rapid growth. Oats affumed 
a vigorous afpeét, and the young clovers pufhed forward, with a 
degree of brifknefs that has feldom been witnefled. 

The markets have experienced changes fimilar to what they have 
uniformly felt fince 1799 ; wheat being the only grain in regular de- 
mand, or that maintains an equability of price. For fome months 
paft, it has generally fold as high at Haddington, as in Marklane, 
The other grains have, for feveral weeks, met with a dull fale, at 
reduced prices, particularly peas and beans, which can with diffi- 
culty be vended. 
~ Fat cattle are not plentiful, but, owing to various caufes, the 
wholefale prices have fallen confiderably, though little alteration 
has taken place in the retail market. Sheep, both fat and lean, are 
{carce ; the latter, particularly great ewes, have been fold at prices 
much advanced. Owing to the fcarcity, and enormous rife upon 
lean ftock, the rent of grafs parks has met with a great reduétion ; 
but arable land ftill continues to rife, the /af /et being always high- 
er, comparatively, than the one that preceded it. 

Potatoes continue uncommonly plentiful, and there is little doubt 
but that a confiderable quantity will remain unconfumed. The 
pfeudo-rural politicians, who, for feveral years, have ftrenuoufly r- 
ged a more extenfive cultivation of this efculent, never beftowed 
a thought about their difpofal, when a favourable feafon occurred. 
Potatoes are a bulky article, and cannot, at low prices, be tranf- 
ported to any confiderable diftance, As food for the brute crea- 
tion, it is impoffible to cultivate them with advantage ; and few 
farmers, except thofe in the vicinity of a large town, view them as 
a profitable branch of hufbandry. Something like the ordinary ex, 
tent of ground can therefore only be employed in producing potatoes : 
Hence, in a favourable feafon, public markets are fully fupplied with 
this article ; but, in an adverfe one, a fcaycity will neceffarily pre 
vail, in fpite of every human regulation and effort —— April 20. 


Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Except a continuance of high winds, which frequently inter- 
rupted the fowing of oats and grafs-feeds, the current quarter has 
been remarkably favourable for the various operations of the field. 
Never was the feed put into the ground in finer order; and feldom 
has the grain fo foon made its appearance above ground. 

This, however, may rather be attributed to the finenefs of the 
mould, than to any thing remarkable in the quicknefs of vegeta. 
tion. 

Sach aufpicious circumftances have had their correfpondent effe& 
upon the oat and black corn markets, which have greatly dropped 
fince the termination of feed-time ; and thofe heterogeneous beings, 
phe monopolizers, have got a fatal blow: But they are ingenious in 

expedients 5 
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epedionte for, * polypus like, ’ abshoagh their heads fhould be cut 
off, ftill they will furvive: They are a fpecies of beings, that never 
profper, unlefs in bad feafons; and being compelled to give up the 
food of the poor, they have latterly betaken themfelves to thar of 
the rich, particularly the article of live ftock ; and, by a ftrange 
ey of tafte, * unlike every other clafs of Englifhmen, ’ are 
ondeft of thofe that are lean. 

The markets are, therefore, thinly fupplied with live flock ; in- 
deed they are completely foreftalled; and prices are become moft 
extravagant, or exorbitant. 

One problem remains unfolved—-How they contrive to ftore the 
lowing ox, and the bleating theep ?—Whether in their former depo- 
fitories for grain, fuch as lofts, girnels, or coal-pits, has not hitherto 
been fatisfactorily afcertained. How long this new traffic will be 
permitted to continue, muft depend upon the exertion of thofe in- - 
terefted in its downfal, Jt is earneftly hoped, that the Editors of 
the various newspapers will lend their helping hand, and continue 
their united exertions, to have thofe pefts to fociety tranfported be- 
yond feas, for fuch a number of years as may afford {pace for re- 
peutance, and until the laws of nature again render their return le- 
gitimate. 

Price of oats, from 128. to 158. ; beans and peas, the fame ; wheat, 
from 30s. to 38s. ; malting barley, from 23s. to 26s. ; feed barley, 
from 26s. to 28s.; all per Linlithgow meafure. Beft oat meal, 18. ; 
fecond do. 11d. per peck. Beef, from 8s, to 108., finking the offal, 
per ftone Dutch ; and per lib. from gd. to 8d.: Mutton, rather 
more: Lean ftock, at leaft 125. per ftone; Sheep, 40 per cent, 
higher than laft year, or than they evér were known; Hay, at 
Edinburgh, from 74d. to gd. per ftone of 22 lib. 6 oz, Englith, 

The wheats look almoft univerfally well; and the barley land 
works to the wifh of the hufbandman. The young grafs has likes 
wife a promifing appearance. April 24th, 


Fiars of Grain in Scotiann, for Crop 1801, 

Eaft Lothian. 

‘ 2. 
Wheat 378 358. 7d. 328. 
Barley 28s, . 26s. 144d, - 248. 
Oats 18s, . 178 44d. 158 
Peas 178. . 16s. 103d, 168, 


Berwick, 
i sills d. 
Wheat Lammermuir Oats 015 9 
Barley + | Peas - - O16 2 
Bear - Meal - 016 oO 
Merfe Oats 
Wig- 
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Wigton. 
L. « d L. « db 
Oat-meal per boll of Farm bear per boll, 
280 lb. avoirdupois 1 14 8 Galloway meafure 2 6 0 


Farm meal per ditto 1 12 Malt per do. do. 300 
White corn per boll, Barley per do. dow 216 0 


° 


Galloway meafure. 1 8 © Peas and beans per 
Mixed corn perdo.do. 1 4 © quarter of 8 Win- 

Grey corn per do.do. 1 © © __ chefter bubhels 200 
Bear per do. do, 2 10 © Wheat per ditto 312 © 
Forfar. 

Wheat - 114 © Oats - - © 16 9 
Barley . - 1 4 3  Odat-meal . o17 6 
Chefter bear - 1 & 6 Peas and beans o 16 it 
Stirling. 

Wheat - 115 © Muirland ditto 130 
Kerfe barley - 1 7 © Peasandbeans + O18 O 
Dryfield ditto - 1 6 © Kerfe oats - °17 0 
Barley malt - 111 © Dpryfield ditto - o1 6 
Common malt - 110 © Earfeed oats + © 15 0 
Kerfe bear - 1 6 o Qatmeal - - 017 6 

Dryfield bear a a oe 
‘ Perth. 
Beft wheat - 1 197 0 Second ditto - 014 6 
Second ditto - 114 © Peas’ - - 017 0 
Beft bear - 1 6 o Rye . - 017 0 
Second ditto - r 2 6 Meal, by weight 017 6 
Belt oats - 017 © Ditto, by meafure o18 6 
Average Price of Corn, per Quarter, in Scotland, for the Week ending 
April 10. 

s. d, s d. 
Wheat . - 66 7 Beans - . 347 
Rye - - 32 © Peas - - = ~“§¢ 30 
Barley - - 33. 9 Oatmeal perbollofrgolb.18 o 
Oats - . - zo 3 «C#BBig ° e « go 8 





ENGLAND. 
Letter from a Northumlerland Farmer, April 6. 


Te potato oats, fown laft feafon, have proved more prolific than 
any other kind, yielding the beft and greateft quantity of meal : they 
are extenfively fown this feafon, at the rate of four Winchefter buthels 


per 
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per Englith acre, which affords a great faving, of feed, whea com- 
pared with the quantity required of the Dutch and Poland varieties : 
befides, more flraw is produced by this new kind of oat, while the 
foil is lefs expofed to deteriotation ; which is an important matter. 

All ovr Spring grains havé been laid in a dry bed, The plough- 
ing was late ; but, having a good deal of froft till the middle of 
March, the occupiers of fitong lands got them generally well pul- 
verized. Thefe frofts, with the fevérity of the Winter, have caufed 
fome of the late fown wheats to affuine an unpropitious appearance ; 
ahd vegetation, dn the while; is not in 4 forward ftate. 


Yorkfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue farmers of Great Britain will not be behind their fellow-fub- 
jects, in hailing the return of the bleffings of Peaee at the prefent 
aufpicious period. Though a confiderable diminution of price muft 
be expected for many of their ufeful produéts ; yet an anxiety on 
account of the condition of the poor, joined to enormous levies for 
their fupport, with the very precarious natute of every circumftance 
relative to fuch a ptriod of dearnefs 4s we have feen, could not ten- 
der to the minds of any order of men, thofe fatisfaétions which ever 
refult from confiderations, that the rewards of one [pecies of indu- 
firy are not greater than can be paid by another, withdut cramping 
ite energies, and diftouraging every endeavotr for eafe and comfort. 
Let it always be the favourite motto of the farmer, that among all 
the poffible circumftances of produét and fale, none can be more fas 
vourable to sim, than “* a plentiful crop and a moderate price. ” 

Perhaps, in few feafons have the Spring feeds. been more general- 
ly or better fown, than in the prefent. Lands of all defcriptions 
have been in prime order ; and though, now, the weather be a little 
too dry, and cold ; yet, as it is fo early in the feafon, neo material 
injury may arife even from a ftill longer continuance of it. The 
wheats on the ground are genetally taking on a frefh and healthy ap- 
pearance, and plant at leaft as full as on an average of feafons. 
Turnip-fallows are, many of them, in a ftate of great forwardnels, un- 
ufual at fo early a period. 

The turnip-feeding is nearly finifhed, at a time when herbage 
is {carce and backward ; yet hay is felling at areduced price. The 
lambs are nearly all dropped ; but there has been much complaint of 
leffes, and difficulty of yeaning. 

The eft wheat is now felling at gs. per buthel ; barley 5s. 5 oats 
28, 6d. ; beans $s. ; and potatoes 18. ; a very confiderable decline 
from the prices of lat year, Cattle and fheep are much dearer than 
they were even thea. Beef from 8d. to 10d. ; Mutton gd. ; Butter 
1s, 3d. per lib, avoirdupois. Good horfes of all forts are felting at 
enormous prices. —- April 7. 


Lin- 
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Lincolnfoire Quarterly Report. 


Our cattle and fheep markets, which, till lately, were very brifk, 
are now on the decline. Sheep, one year old, (provincially hogs), 
fell from 52s. to 558. Shearling wedders from 68s. to 74s. ; and 
thefe are of the middling or average breed of this county. 

The rent of land keeps increafing very faft. Beit land in the 
marfhes, that will feed an ox, per acre, in the Summer, and two 
fheep in Winter, or five fheep in Summer, fets at 50s. per acre, 
ftatute meafure. Such land was got, about twenty years ago, at 
30s. per acre. Land for arable purpofes, or middle-fized ftock, 
may be had from 26s. to 308. 

The draining, furveying, and valuing of our fens, keeps going 
on, but not fo expeditioufly a8 was expected. It will be two years 
more, before we enter upon the allotments, as the engineer (John 
Rennie Efq.) fays, the great fea-fluices cannot be finifhed fooner 
than Autumn 1803. The commiffioners, therefore, cannot fet out 
the allotments in a fair manner, till they are convinced that the 
loweft lying land is effeCtually drained. 

Our Spring feed-work is nearly finifhed, and has gone on extra- 
ordinary well. Wheat fells from 743. to 808.; Rye 528. to 58s. ; 
Barley 328. to 378. ; Oats 16s. to 208. ; all per quarter of 8 buthels. 
Beef 78. to 8s. per ftone of 14 lib. ; Mutton 8d. per lib. ; Veal gd. 
— April 12. 


Staffordfbire Quarterly Report. 


Our grain market has experienced a confiderable depreffion, and 
wheat may readily be purchafed at 11s. per bufhel of 38 quarts. 
Beef, mutton, and veal, have fallen about 20 per cent. Bacon, 
by the flitch, may now be had at’ rod. per lib. ; and ftore pigs are 
much lower than in the early part of the feafon. 

The lambing time has been favourable, and little lofs has hither. 
to been fuftained. Lambs of the Dorfet breed, weighing from 15 
to 18 lib, per fide, have been fold at 30s. ‘Thefe are a profitable 
kind of fheep, and generally bring forth about Chriflmas. The 
young wheats, in general, have a fine-appearance. Cheefe of lalt 
year’s crop fells from 60s. to 63s. per cwt. of 120 lib., or about 
Gd. per lib. 

Land rent has confiderebly advanced, One Nobleman, in this 
county, has lately had the whole of his farms valued, and feveral of 
his tenants had their rents nearly doubled. Our arable land may 
be about 30s. per ftatute acre; meadow land from 40s. to 6os. ; 
grafs land, near the town of Stafford, 80s., belides public burdens. 
Few farms are exempt from tithes, and the major part being in 
lay hands, they are rigoroufly exacted,_——April 14. 
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Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather, fince the middle of January, has continued very 
. favourable to works of agriculture. ‘Towards the latter end of 
February and beginning of March, a great deal of wheat was put 
in on the turnip lands; and the fowing of beans, peas, and other 
Spring corn, immediately fucceeded, and continued, without any 
interruption, till the whole was finifhed, and in the moft defireable 
flate. Few people ever knew the land work better, or probably 
ever remember fo windy and dry a March ; fo much fo, that ftrong 
lands were getting too hard and ftubborn, and could not with pro- 

riety be fown: but a timely and fine rain, on the 14th inftant, 
made them work and pulverize in the higheft perfection ; and 
has .alfo been of the greateft fervice both to the corn and grafs 
crops, particularly on dry lands, The wheats are looking well, 
and the clovers and artificial graffes are remarkably good. 

Many turnip fallows are already ploughed a fecond time, and fe- 
veral patches of potatoes are planted. 

Hay and ftraw are, in general, in great plenty; the ftack- 
yards appear equally full, as in former years of abundance, and 
prinife a fufficient fupply for the Summer confumptioa. Our corn 
markets have been lowering all the Winter. The prices at prefent 
are, 

Wheat, from 7s. to 8s. per bufhel Winchefter, 
Barley 38. — 38. 6d. ditto. 
Oats 2s. — 28. 6d, ditto. 
Peas 38. — 3s. 6d. ditto, 
Potatoes — I. ditto. 

The markets for ftore cattle and fheep have kept nearly the fame 
as la(t quarter: Of theep, there feems to be a fcarcity ; but this de- 
ficiency, it is hoped, may, in fome meafure, be fupplied next year, 
as it is expeéted the crop of lambs will be very abundant, there 
never being a finer lambing feafon, and more twin lambs. Since 
the figning of the definitive treaty, beef has been lower, viz. from 
6s. gd. to 78, od, per ftone, fink ; mutton ftill keeps up to od. per 
lib., fink. 

{t has been very prevalent for the laft two years, not only in the 
newfpapers and other periodical publications, but alfo at the tables 
of gentlemen of landed property, to complain, with inveterate acri- 
giony, againft the extortion of farmers; attributing to them, fole- 
ly, the high price of provifions, &c, When the prices of produce 
are ftated, it will be only fair to ftate, alfo, the advanced prices of 
land, which have taken place of late years. From amongft many 
others, the few following faéts are feleCted. 

About feven years fince, South-Earl farm, near Wooler, was of- 
fered at.258, per acre, and advertifed, /everal weeks, before it - 
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be let. Laft year, it was let again for 429. per acre, being an ad- 
vance of 17s. per acre in fix years. 

Middleton-Hall farm, the prefent rent of which is 2601, has 
been lately let for 1125]. ' " 

Brandon Whitehoufe, prefent rent 30ol.—Let for 80ol. 
Kilham, prefent rent 3661.—Let for 1140. 
Millfield, prefent rent 250l.—Let for gool. 

If to the above advanced rents are added, the advance of labourers 
wages, and every other article of confumption, which, on an average, 
will amount at leatt to 40 per cent., together with taxes on horfes, 
&c.—and any of thofe gentlemen will take the trouble to make 
a fair eftimate, they will find, that farmers cannot poffibly afford 
the produce of their farms at the fame prices they were at twenty 
years ago; and it is hoped, they, then, will not lay all the weight 
upon the poor farmers, but take a little of it to themfelves..— 
April 17. 


Letter from Lynn (Norfolk), April 17. 


Since the definitive treaty was concluded, a confiderable degree 
of ftagnation has prevailed in our corn trade, Wheat, however, 
appears on the rifing hand, and inquiries are now making after 
barley ; indeed, every article is again felling more brifkly. The 
Winter wheats preferve a healthy afpect ; and the feafon being good 
for Spring corn, we have a flattering profpect of peace being ac- 
compied with plenty. Our current prices are, Wheat 728. to 748. 5 
Rye 42s. ; Barley 34s. to 358. ; Oats 18s. to 213.; Beans 28s. to 
308. ; White Peas 36s. to 378. ; Grey 348. to 358.5 all per quarter 
of 8 Winchetter bushels. 


Letter from a Farmer in Wales, April 15. 


The country prefents a fine appearance at this prefent time, as, 
from the favourable weather for two months pait, every thing is in 
a thriving ftate. The oats, peas, beans, &c. made an excellent 
braird, and we are now throng with our barleyland. It is cuf- 
tomary, here, not to fow this grain earlier than the sth of April, 
whatever the weather may be, and to finifh by the 12th May ; 
though feveral people are now breaking through thefe good old 
rules. For the three laft years, I have obferved, that the early 
barleys have been uniformly of fuperior quality to thofe late fown, 
particularly in crop 18co. Upon my farm, the whole feed-work 
will be finithed in a day or two. I fhould have méntioned, that 
_ fome of our late wheats are rather thin, but thofe fown before the 

end of O&ober look vaftly well. 

Butcher meat ftill maintains the former prices, being retailed from 
74. to 1od. per Ib. according to quality, Cattle, however, do not 
fell fo cleverly as in the early part of the feafon; as therdealers are. 
afraid to purchafe. The cry is loud, that markets are getting low- 
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er; but I cannot perceive that cattle are fold at lower prices ; 
though fales are certainly not fo eafily made. We had a great fhow 
at Cardiff fair: The dealers kept off all the morning, but, before 
night, almoft every beaft was fold. Sheep alfo fold high. We have 
a large flock of hay ftill on hand, and but few cattle to cat it. 
There is no alteration ia the price of labour, notwithftanding that 
grain has fallen ; but our poor-rates are confiderably reduced. 

Land rents continue advancing, and fome agreements were lately 
made, as if farm procuce had been to remain at the recent bigh 
rates. Within thele two years, rent may be faid to have doubled 
the fum given feven yearsago. Some gentlemen, of great landed pro- 
petty, feem only to with a fair rent, and are willing to wait till the 
value of produce is better afcertained; but others pufh matters to 
the laft extremity, and take every farthing that can be got. 


Letter from Hull, April 19. 


The ftate of Agriculture in this neighbourhood is very favour- 
able, with the exception of late fown oats, which have not brairded 
well. Fodder and grain, of all forts, are in great plenty, and 
good in kind. Lean cattle meet with a dull fale at reduced 
prices; Fat fetches 8s. to 9s. per ftone, fink. Hides, 4s. 6d. per 
ftone. Tallow, 6s. 6d. Our market is well fupplied. Ship beef, 
per the carcafe, 6os. per cwt. ; in pieces, 6d. to od. per lb.—Maut- 
ton, 8d. per lb —Pork, 8s. to 8s. 6d. per ftone, or 8d. per lb,.— 
Veal, 6d. to 8d. per lb.—Lamb, 6s. per quarter.—Butter, 13d. 
per lb.—Flour, 2s. 1d. to 2s. rod. per flone, 

We attended laft day’s corn market. Little was done, except for 
prefent purpofes. No fpeculations—no foreign grain fhown—in- 
deed, there is little or none on hand. Wheat, 508. to 60s. per 
quarter. Oats, 153. to 208. Beans, 308. Barley 26s. to 308, 

We are well fupplied with fith. Cod and ling, 1d. to 2d. per 
Ib. ; Butts, sd. to 6d. per lib. ; Bretts, 10d. per lb. ; Salmon, 18. 
od. per Ib. 

Our importation of grain has been much leffened of late: What 
comes here, is principally thipped at Peterfburgh, Riga, Dantzick, 
and Hamburgh—fome from America and Holland. Beef, butter, 
cheefe, bacon, &c. &c. have alfo been imported ; which, of courfe, 
affifts in reducing prices. ‘The peace had a fenfible effe& in accom- 
— this reduction, which, likely, may progreffively get ftill 

wer. 

Imported fince our laft, up to roth April :—Wheat, 578 qrs. ; 
Beans, 2 qrs.; Barley, y6$ qrs.; Oats, 14743 qrs.; Rape feed 
17944 qrs.; Lintfeed, 464 barrels ; Onion feed, 14 cwt. 26 lb. ; 
Clover feed, 3819 cwt. 3 qrs. 24 lb. ; Onions, 92 bufhels ; Apples, 
228 buthels; Cheefe, 303 cwt. 3 qrs.g lb. ; Butter, 16,521 lb. ; 
Beef, 8 cwt. 2 qrs.; Pork, 1534 cwt.; Rape cakes, 137 tons; 
Lintfeed cakes, 8 tons, and 500 cakes. L 
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Letter from London, April 20. 


« Since my laft report, we have had the fineft Spring and feed- 
time ever known in this country. The ftrong lands in Middlefex 
were worked in a fuperior flyle ; and the wheats and beans are look- 
ing very well. In Effex and Hertford thires, they are equally for- 
ward with their feed work, great part of the barley-feed being fi- 
nifhed before the end of March. A very great quantity of oats from 
Berwickhhire, called Church’s oats, have been fold here this feafon 
for feed, efpecially to Effex, where they feem to be highly efti- 
mated. 

‘The price of wheats has been flutuating fince 1 wrote you laft, 
from 85s, to 728. Our market yelterday was very dull, and, for all 
forts of grain, rather low. There isa great quautity of flour on 
hand, and the price is low in proportion to that of wheat. The 
prefent weather is very unfavourable for keeping of it; of courfe, 
the price of good flour will moft probably advance, unlefs the price 
of wheat falls; which does not, at prefent, feem likely to happen 
in any great degree. : 

We have had a good many foreign oats of late; but all of very 
ordinary quality, and in bad condition. 


State of the Markets. 


Wheat - 60s. to 64s. p.quar. Houfehold Flour 559. . fack. 
Fine - - 758% do. Bran tqs. 6d. p-qr. equal to 
Oats - 16s.to 23a, do. Pollard21s.to2z4s. {2 Winchefter. 
Barley - 28s.to 35s. do. Goodred clover 668.to80s.p.cwt. 
Hog Peas 328. to 34s. do. White - gos. to 126s. do. 
White Boilers - 353. do. Trefoil - 428. to 56s. do. 
Tick Beans 278. to 28s do. Burnet feed 15d. . lib. 

Small do. 348. to 35s. do. Rye grafs 4s. 6d. to 58. p. buth. 
Pale Malt —s- 46s. do. Cow grafs od. to 12d. p. lib. 


Turnip Seed. 


White round - 203. p. bufhel. Swedith 12d. p. lib. 


Green - 248s. do. Hay 3l. ros. to sl. 108. p. load. 
Red - 23s. do. Straw - 40s.to 42s. do. 


Smithfield has been well fupplied, of late, with fat cattle ; but a 
number of fheep have not been fit for the kuife. 


Retail Prices. 
Beefod.&1od. Muttonyd.&gid. Vealod.&1od. Lambiod.&12d. 


Average Price of Corn p. quarter in England and Wales, 
for the Week ending April 10. 


Wheat 69s. 10d. Rye 48s. 3d. Barley 37s. 1d. © Oats 208 
Beans 358. 9d. Peas 38s. rod. Oatmeal 41s. 10d. Big 28s. 


PosT- 
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Argylefoire Quarterly Report. 


The laft Summer and Harveft were fo dry and mild, as to give us 
reafon to apprehend, that large arrears of rain and ftorm were due 
to us; and, in this county, we have, during the Winter and Spring, 
received our fhare of them. The Winter, though generally open, 
‘was remarkably changeable ; and the Spring uncommonly wet and 
cold. This retarded the labour more than ufual, and obliged the 
farmer often to plough hig ground in an imperfeé ftate. About 
the middle of March, the weather, though ftill cold, became pretty 
dry ; and, from thence to the end of the month, a good deal of 
the oats and beans were fown: after which, we had, for the firlt 
ten or twelve days of April, the moft fevere weather experien- 
ced during the feafon'; wind, fnow, hail, and rain, It is fear- 
ed, that fome of the feed, which has been fown in low and wet 
foils, may have confiderably fuffered. ‘The weather, however, for 
eight or ten days paft, has become pretty mild and genial ; and 
vegetation, which had been checked before, is now coming power- 
fully forward. We truft, as we have much caufe, in the promife, 
that feed-time and harveft fhall never fail. 

The great demand, and the unprecedented prices, for black cat- 
tle, in laft Autumn, occafioned a greater number to be fold off than 
would otherwife have been done; fo that the provender for thofe 
that remained was more abundant than ufual. Much of the po- 
tato crop has alfo fallen this year to the fhare of the cattle ; as 
there has been near double the ufual quantity, with little demand 
in the country, and little encouragement to fend them elfewhere. 
Large quantities of potatoes ufed to be fent from Kintyre to 
Greenock and Glafgow, but few this year; as, in thofe places, 
that root, and all kinds of vi€tual, are in greater plenty than ufual. 
From thefe circumftances, fome metchants in Campbelton were 
led to fpeculate in potatoes, and to make trial of foreign markets. 
They accordingly fent a veffel, carrying about 1co tons, with this 
article to Gibraltar. But the freight for carrying fo cheap and 
bulky a cargo, to fuch a diftance, rendered it rather an unprofit- 
able concern ; and the trial was not repeated. Such as had lean 
cattle to fatten, turned this part of their crop to a very good ac- 
count, as butcher meat has been fo high. 

In the upper and high parts of the county, the theep ftocks 
have, in many places, fuffered confiderably from the feverity of the 
Winter, and particularly from the badnefs of the weather about 
the firft part of April; the time in which fheep are leaft able to 
bear the inclemency of the feafon. ; 


Few 
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Few lean cattle have as yet been bought for the Summer graz- 
ings : the buyers feem to ftand aloof, till they know whereabout 
the prices may fettle, and how they may buy with fafety. A 
doubtful mift has, for fome months, hung over this, and every o- 
ther kind of f{peculation ; and though it is now by degrees wear- 
ing off, it may yet take a little time, before our political and com- 
mercial atmofphere is fo clear, as to enable the f{peculator to dart 
his look forward to any confiderable diftance. There is every rea- 
fon, however, to hope for a bright day, from fo promifing a dawn. 
Our experience of the kindnefs of Providence, and the wifdom of 
our Rulers, may well encourage us to look for a continuance and in- 
creafe of national profperity, In the mean time, may we be thank- 
ful to God for the enjoyment of peace, plenty, and fecurity. 

It was fuppofed, that the liberty of making ftarch of potatoes, 
without paying duty, would this year enhance their value, but it 
has not. Jt is to be regreted, that when there is a fuperabund- 
ance of this valuable root, as was laft feafon, fome eafy and expe- 
ditious method is not generally adopted for converting it to flour 
or meal, which, mixed, in the proportion of one to two parts, with 
wheaten flour, makes excellent bread. April 20. 





Tweedale Quarterly Report. 


The fevere ftorm of froft and fnow which prevailed in January, 
went off without much rain, and left the foil in the moft favours 
able condition for ploughing and harrowing. Probably thefe ope- 
rations were never performed in a more fufficient way, nor labour 
of every kind carried on with greater expedition, than has been 
practicable this feafon ; the working ftock, from the good quality 
of their food, being able for a greater pufh than they can undergo 
in ordinary years. 

Though the Spring months have been friendly to cultivating the 
foil, and getting in the feed, yet, from the uncommon coldnefs that 
prevailed, vegetation has made little progrefs. The weather has 
been frofty, confequently, neither the paftures nor fown grafles 
have grown much ; but as the plants of the latter are fufficiently 
plentiful, it is to be hoped, when more genial weather arrives, that 
a full crop of grafs will be obtained. 

The turnip feeding this feafon came on very poorly, as the crop 
was nearly deftroyed by the Winter frofts. Cattle on hand were 
therefore carried on by potatoes and grain, the former being plen- 
tiful, and in {mall demand. ‘The prices of grain are looking down. 
ward. Lean ftock of all kinds ftill maintain their former prices. 
Horfes are dear beyond all precedent, and {till advancing in price. 
Great ewes, of our black-faced breed, fold from 211. to 251. per 
{core.—— April 22. 


Death 





Account of the Duke of Bedford. 


Death of the Duke of Wedford, 


On Tuefday morning, March 2. 1802, died, at Woburn Abbey, 
in the 37th year of his age, after four days illnefs, Francis Russé1, 
Duxe or Beprorp, Marquis or Tavistock, &c. &c, 

His Grace was born, Auguft 11. 1765, of Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Earl of Albemarle, and fifter to the late Lord Keppel. When 
little more than two years of age, he unfortunately loft his father, 
who was killed by a fall from his horfe. Iv a fhort time thereafter, 
the Marchionefs his mother, who never overcame the fhock occa- 
fioned by the premature death of her hufband, likewife died ; and, 
in 1771, he fucceeded to the dukedom, upon the death of his 
grandfather, John Duke of Bedford ; his grandmother, the Dutchefs 
Dowager, with whom he was a particular favourite, being entrufted 
with the fole care and management of him during his minority. 

As his Grace was unqueltionably.the firit or greateft farmer in 
Britain; and contributed more to the encouragement of agriculture 
than any other perfonage, it would be an unpardonable inftance of 
negle&, when recording his death, in a work exclufively devoted to 
rural {cience, were the diftinguifhed qualities, which he poffeffed, to 
remain unnoticed, Pofterity is entitled to fome account of this 
eminent man, the lofs of whom, at a critical period, has imprefled 
the public with deeper regret than any event of the like kind 
within our remembrance. 

When he entered aétive life, his rank and fortune fecured 
him refpect; but it was foon difcerned, that the flrength of 
his miad, and extent of his abilities, would have procured him re- 
fpe&, without the intervention of rank and fortune. A clear 

. judgement, a decifion of conduct, and a confiltency of action, form- 
ed the leading traits of his charaf&er. Without théfe, no public 
man will gain rea/ refpe&t, nor will his beft actions meet with gene- 
ral applaufe. Poflefling them, however, in a remarkable degree, his 
Grace was refpeéted even by thofe whom be keenly oppofed ; as all 
his ations were confidered to proceed from an ardent defire to pro- 
mote the general welfare. 

The Duxe or Beprorp conftantly difplayed an anxious with to 
fupport the liberty of the fubje€, and to preferve what he confidered 
to be the genuine principles of the Britifh Conftitution, The de- 
fcendant of the great Eart or Beprorp, the patron of Pym, and 
the friend of Hampden; one fo nearly related to the immortal 
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Lorp Russet, who perifhed on the fcaffold in the arbitrary reign 
of Charles II., could not remain unconcerned, when a fever raged 
in the body politic. That his Grace firmly believed that the mea- 
fures, which he vigoroufly oppofed, were unpropitious to the public 
good, cannot be doubted. Few people, even among his warmeft 
opponents, called the goodnefs of his intentions in queftion: nor 
did his oppofition procure him any perfonal enemies. Political 
ones he might have ; but this is a misfortune which befals every 
man who takes an ative fhare in the councils of a mixed govern- 
ment, fuch as that of Britain. 

Perhaps, indeed, no perfon, who occupied a public ftation, was 
ever equally regreted. The public are now fully fenfible of the worth 
of a-man, who exifted only for them, and whofe little attention to him- 
felf was, ina great meafure, the caufe of hisdeath. From one of the 

*happieft and moft even of tempers, his Grace had-no fuch thing as a 
private enemy; and his judgement was fo found, thet, in public 
matters, he rarely committed a miftake. His property and his ex- 
ertions were devoted to the good of his country ; and as he could 
not, by his counfel, rectify the errors of its government, he {trove by 
his indaftry, his genius and his activity, to avert its ruin. His con- 
duc was a pattern for the rich ; and he encouraged the poor, by im- 
provements in agriculture and other ufeful arts. 

When the Duxe of Beproxp partially feceded from the National 
Councils, he did not retire to a life of idlenefs or diffipation. Born 
to the poffeflion of an immenfe landed property, he viewed the 
management of it ae an obje& deferving ferious confideration. To 
a perfon, gifted with fuch tterling abilities as mature had. conferred 
on him, eminence, in-any feience te which he turned his attention, 
neceffarily followed. A paffion for Agriculture, feems to be a 
principle of human nature; at lealt, the greateft part of mankind 
entertain a predile€tion for that healthy and ufeful oceupation. 
Happy it-was for the public, that the Duke of Beprorn had lei- 
fure to ethbark in fuch extenfive praétical undertakings. In a 
fhort time, he thewed, fatisfactorily, that it was not impoflible for 
a man of his fortune and rank to become a good farmer. The 
judgement difplayed in the formation of his plans, the propriety 
of his practice, and the exactnefs and promptitude of all his 
operations, met with loud and univerfal: approbation, By thefe 
tural exertions, he provided a copious fund of enjoyment to himf{clf 
and friends, improved his valuable property, and gave bread to 
thoufands of the lower claffes. 

In 2 paper of this kind, it would be improper to enter upon a de- 
tail of his great agricultural concerns: thefe matters will, with more 
propriety, be taken up at a future occafion, when fadts are fully afcer- 
tained by the inquiries we are now making, We may only ftate, in 
this place, that, at the time of his deceafe, the Duke occupied no fewer 
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than 3800 acres of land; whereof Woburn Park, containing 1800 
acres, was employed in feeding eattle, fheep, and deer ; two farms, 
one of them containing 350, the other 600 acres, were devoted to 
experimental hufbandry ; another, of 150 acres, to improvement by 
irrigation ; and the remainder, about 1000 acres, to general pur- 
pofes. It is obvious, that many years were required to bring fuch 
a complicated fyftem to perfeétion, efpecially in a diftri& where 
hufbandry was rarely conducted upon the beft prineiples. The pat- 
tern, exhibited by his Grace, produced eminent benefit, not only 
in his extenfive eftate and its neighbourhood, but alfo in every dif- 
tri& where a knowledge thereof had been communicated. About 
a year ago, a gentleman, of great f{eientific knowledge, and enlarged 
views, was engaged, at an annual falary of s5ool., to {uperintend the 
numerous experiments carrying forward. 

The Duxs of Beprorp was an a€tive Member of the Agricul-* 
tural Board ;, and few perfons, belonging to that refpe€table Infti- 
tution, were better qualified for dire€ting national improvement. 
He was alfo Prefident of the Bath and Weft of England Society ; . 
and, in faét, a leader in every inftitution which had for its obje& 
the encouragement of ufeful arts. To improve the breed of cattle 
and fheep, was his eager wifh ;. and no expence was {pared in ac- 
complifhing that, or any ether improvement undertaken. The re- 
gularity, with which he conduéted all his affairs, was a matter of 
wonder to his numerous friends ; and he never loft fight of the moft 
minute circumftance. A want of attention to minutie, has been the 
rock upon which the greateft geniufes have fplit; but the Duxe 
of Beprorp managed his extenfive concerns, in fuch a way, as not 
only to avoid danger to himfelf, but to furnifh a perfeé&t pattern for 
the imitation of others. 

The annual Agricultural Fetes at Woburn, were fingularly 
beneficial. Hither, as to a common centre, flocked amateurs of 
rural f{cience from every quarter of the Britith empire ; and they 
were received with the moft hofpitable urbanity. ‘Fhe fhew of cat« 
tle, flreep, hufbandry-implements, &c. exhibited on thefe occafions, 
furnifhed themes for converfation, whieh. banifhed frivolity and licen- 
tioufnefs, rendered the praétice of agriculture fafhionable, and diffe- 
minated ufeful knowledge. In our Third Number (Vol. I. p. 328.), 
a full account is given of the proceedings at one of thefe meetings. 

At thefe meetings, the Duxe of Beprorp prefided, with a dig- 
nity that became his exalted character. He was as attentive to 
the loweft farmer, as to a Prince of the blood ;. and eftimated 
the man, not by his rank, but by his ufefulnefs. His bebaviour 
merited, and gained univerfal applaufe; and none left Woburn, 
without carrying along with them a high refpeét for, and admir- 
ation of, their amiable landlord. Without a particle of falfe “4 
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he knew better, than moft of men, how to fupport his charater 
‘ with dignity. He never let himfelf down, or trifled with his com- 
pany ; but, in the midft of unbounded hofpitality, preferved the 
moft marked decorum and regularity. In a word, he proved, in 
a fatisfatory manner, that virtue, bufinefs, and hofpitality, are not 
at variance, but may reciprocally affift, and be fubfervient to each 
other. 

Every ufeful invention was patronized by the Duke of Ben- 
rorp; and perfons who diftinguifhed themfelves in the arts, 
were fure to meet with encouragement from him, When the 
firft thrafhing machine, upon Mr Meikle’s plan, was ereGted in 
Norfolk, his Grace, then on a vifit to his worthy and intimate 
friend Mr Coke, member of Parliament for that county, attended 
at fetting the machine to work, and expreffed the greateft pleafure 
with every part of the invention, and the feveral operations per- 
formed. He and Mr Coke dined that day with a large body of 
farmers and others ; and, by their pleafing, unaffected manners, im- 
preffed the minds of all prefent with refpec and efteem. 

If any confolatory circumftance can be offered to the Public, in 
alleviation of the lofs they have fuftained, it muft be, that his 
Grace is fucceeded by a brother, gifted with fimilar qualities. Lord 
Joun Russgx, now Duke of Beprorp, has hitherto divided his 
attention betwixt fcientific purfuits, and the improvement of a farm 
near his feat at Oakley ; and we learn, with much fatisfaction, that 
he intends to carry forward, with ardour, what his late brother had 
fo nobly begun. May Woburn long continue to be the fcene of 
rural improvement, and the place to which Agriculturifts fhall re- 
fort, for inftru€tion and rational amufement ! 

We have thus endeavoured to pay a feeble tribute of gratitude 
to the memory of this matchlefs Nobleman. It is impoffible, how- 
ever, to do juftice to his tranfcendent merit ; for, of a truth, he 
was the prince and patron of all cultivators, the friend of the 
people, an affeCtionate brother, a kind mafter, benevolent to the 
poor, and a moft ufeful member of the focial body. 


N. 
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Novreés TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An apology is due to our worthy friend R. for poftponing the 
remainder of his Strif?ures on Farm-Management near London. A 
prefs of temporary matter occafioned us to take a liberty, which 
we hope he will excufe. Owing te the fame caufe, the fequel of 
Arator’s Lime Experimenis, and the Review of Suffolk Survey, 
are alfo delayed. 


A Letter, addreffed to Lord Carrincron, containing Hints ox 
the Improvement of Wafte Lands, has been received. A continuance 
of this Correfpondent’s favours is folicited. 


We are extremely forry that a valuable communication, concern- 
ing an Embankment, lately executed upon Lord Gattoway’s E- 
ftate, did not reach us in time for this Number. 


We alfo regret, that the valuable Communication from Sir Wi1- 
t1AM PuLTENEY, was received too late for infertion; but it will 
appear in our next. 


Various other Communications have been received, which we 
have not leifure to notice. Every ‘proper attention will be paid 
them.—Several Reports and Articles of Intelligencé were too late. 


As a proof of our gratitude, for the uncommon fhare of public 
favour conferred upon us, we have, in this Number, given Tavo Sheets 
of Letter-Prefs, or Thirty-two Pages, extra. This publication has 
experienced a fupport unexampled among the periodical works of this 
country ; and it will-be our conftant ftudy to merit its continuance. 


No. XI. will be publifhed on Monday the 2d of Auguft. Our 
Reporters are refpectfully requefted to prefent as full and particular 
accounts of the feveral crops as can be collected ; and to tranfmit 
their communications on or about the 18th of the preceding month. 
Englith letters will be in time, if received on the 23d. 


ERRATA IN LAST NUMBER. 
In Review of Mid-Lothian Survey, p. 86, 18 lines from bot- 


tom, for * confpicuous,”’ read ** perfpicuous.”’ 

In p. 93, dele the whole of the fecond paragraph, which was 
inadvertently extraéted from the Survey by the printer. The Re- 
viewer will kindly excufe thefe errors, 





